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As desirable for the well as for the ill. Unequaled in 


the world of tonics for all, young and old. It is reproduced from a beautiful picture at our Galleries, where 
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by the World’s Masters of Art. 
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Deposits of $1.00 and upwards received. 
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Druggists or sent in plain sealed wrapper by ex- 
press, prepaid. Price. $1.00 each. 

Send for FREE BOOK: “A Confidential Chat 
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Men and Women.” Good Agents wanted. Established 1850. Telephone 1013, 
Mrs. GERVAISE GRAHAM, 1274 Michigan Ave., Chicago THE OLD RELIABLE. 
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THE MIRROR IN PARIS. 


American visitors in Paris will find THE MIRROR on 
sale at Brentano’s, 37 Avenue de 1’Opera. 
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NELL GWYN. 





O character of the uproarious carnival era that fol- 
N lowed the Restoration of His Most Sacred Maiesty, 
King Charles II., Fidei Defensor, etc., is of greater 

historic interest than Mistress Nell Gwyn. Born among 
‘“‘the lowest of the low,’’ elevated to the blushing honors of 
first favorite of the King, the career of this bright, witty, 
beautiful courtesan is an illustration of the saying, that 
‘Truth is stranger than Fiction.’’ A monograph on Nell 
Gwyn will be the next issue of THE MIRROR PAMPHLETS. 
These pamphlets, by mail, or at all book stores, price, 5 
cents, or 12 monthly issues (one year) 50 cents, payable in 
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THE CITY ELECTION. 





TIPS TO THE VOTERS. 

EADERS of the MIRROR are not of the sort that 
R needs advice as to how to vote for municipal officers 
next Tuesday. Inthe main, it seems to the editor of 
this paper, that the Democrats have nominated the better 
ticket, but it also seems plain that the better citizens should 
not fail to recognize and approve the excellent public services 
of two Republicans renominated for the positions in which 
they have rendered those services. Sheriff Pohlman was 
the only public official who dared to do his duty during the 
period of lawlessness in the great strike and he should be 
re-elected. Jacob Klein has been an excellent judge of the 
Circuit Court and the threat of certain agitators to defeat 
him because of a decision that did not please them, should 
incline people who are not agitators and who don’t believe 
in bulldozing the judiciary, to vote for him. Jacob Klein 
should be re-elected. Whom to scratch on the Democratic 
judicial ticket in order to vote for Judge Klein, must be 

left to the judgment of each voter. 
As for voting for Congressional 
only to be said that as between the two candidates in the 


candidates it is 
Twelfth district, the conscientious man will probably vote 
for neither. In the Eleventh District, Mr. Joy’s re-election 
is deservedly assured, and inthe Tenth District there is 
no cause for dissatisfaction with Mr. Richard Barthoidt. 
Other considerations aside, the people of the State’s great- 
est business center should vote for the candidates repre- 
senting sound money. 

All citizens should carefully scan their tickets and 
select the best men for the State Senate and House of 
Representatives. St. Louis needs many things from the 
Legislature and the best men should be elected to the 
Legislature in order to get those things. The legislative 
nominations appear to be somewhat above the average on 
both sides; many of them are indeed excellent. Broadly 
speaking, a few more Republicans in the Legislature from 
St. Louis, would be a good thing to check the arrogance of 
the long-standing Democratic majority, especially when 
there are such intelligent and energetic and popular and 
upright nominees as Mr. John S. Leahy running in the 
important Sixth District. 

Voting on the State ticket will be chiefly along strictly 
partisan lines. A great many Democrats, however, dis- 
gusted with the State Democratic ring, will vote against 
Mr. Dockery for Governor. Just where Mr. Dockery is ‘‘at’’ 
on the great questions is not plain to many voters. People 
who have grown weary of Democratic domination in Mis- 
souri will vote for Mr. Flory. It would be a good thing if 
Missouri would go Republican. It would be good even for 
the Democratic party in which there is now no chance for 
any one not a member of the Jefferson City clique of 
bosses. 

But, however you vote for policies or candidates, there 
are two votes that every St. Louisan should cast. Those 
are the votes ‘‘yes’’ for amendments 4 and 5 to the State 
Constitution which are amendments to enable the holding 
of the World’s Fair. Scratch the ‘‘No’’ amendments. If 
these amendments are not adopted the city and State will 
be disgraced. The amendments are the most important 
matters in the election, to this State and city. They con- 
stitute a paramount issue in themselves. They will not 
cost the taxpayers an extra dollar. They will make good 
times for all sorts of people. They will serve to rouse 
State and city from their trance. Vote ‘‘Yes’’ on Charter 
Amendments 4 and 5. Don’t forget it in voting a straight 
ticket or inthe work of scratching candidates. Every 
ballot cast in Missouri should contain two scratches and 
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those should be scratches of the ‘‘No’’ paragraphs con- 
cerning Charter Amendments 4 and 5. 
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BET WEEN BELLY AND BANK-BALANCE 





HOW THE ELECTION IS TO BE DECIDED. 





BY JOHN H. RAFTERY. 





[For the Mrrror.| 
6c NCLE FULLER,” reflecting upon the campaign 
LJ last week, said: ‘‘There is noclew tothe silent 
vote.’’ Without wishing to pose as a political 
forecaster 1am yet moved to suggest that the clew to the 
silent vote, without regard to sectional conditions or parti- 
san doctrines, may be found in the profit and loss columns 
which every American voter understands, and the net re- 
sult of which is beyond question the dominating influence 
in this election. The issue with the ‘‘silent vote’’ is dollars 
and cents, and, as ‘‘Uncle Fuller’’ seems to know, that is 
the issue that will probably bring on the impending land- 
slide. 

Beyond furnishing the spellbinders with high-sounding 
sentiments, anti-imperialism for the Democrats, and the- 
honor-of-the-flag for the Republicans have, it seems to me, 
The 
crowds which gather about campaigners like Col. Theodore 


both proved dead failures as vote-making ‘‘issues.’’ 


Roosevelt and Col. William Jennings Bryan and yawp every 
time their prejudices are flattered, are not safe symptoms 
upon which to diagnose the temper of the greater body 
politic. They represent the vocal vote, so to speak, while 
the vast majority, which is made up of the silent vote, is ‘‘up 
to the shop,’’ or out on the farm figuring profits with its 
mind made up regardless of screeching bands, waving flags, 
rough-rider clubs and ‘‘paramount issues,’’ of which they 
know nothing and care less. 

Being a Democrat, and having covered twenty-three 
thousand miles of campaign travel with the Republican 
candidate for vice-president, I am convinced that the 
changing vote of this campaign, whether from Bryan to 
McKinley or from McKinley to Bryan, is influenced solely 
by the question cf personal financial interest without refer- 
ence to the coinage problem, imperialism, the tariff, the 
trusts, the flag, or any of the doctrines upon which the con- 
ventions of both parties laid so much stress, and upon which 
they builded their chief hopes for victory. Four years ago 
the voters of all classes were in a ‘‘you’ll have to show me”’ 
frame of mind on the money question, and the Lord knows 
that campaign developed a wonderful willingness cn the 
part ot everybody who could talk or write, to show the other 
fellow just what ratios, currency requirements and parities 
meant. When it was all over perhaps one voter out of ten 
had a faint glimmer of what it all meant, and that one-tenth 
has now either forgotten, or ceased to care about the cur- 
rency question as an issue. 

Everybody suspects, by this time, that Bryan’s greatest 
losses will develop in the agricultural regions, especially in 
the West, where he was strongest four years ago. I believe 
this to be a certainty. Does this mean that the farmer has 
lost faith in sixteen-to-one? 
posed to imperialism and a standing army? 
that he is going in for a protective tariff and the trusts? I 
think not. He doesn’t even pretend to discuss these 
matters. I could write a book of interviews which I 
gathered in Nebraska, Kansas, Wyoming, Iowa, North and 
South Dakota, Utah, and even in the farming districts of 
Idaho from farmers, cattlemen and fruit-growers, the pur- 


Does it mean that he is op- 
Does it mean 


port of which convinced me that thousands of them in every 
State named will vote for McKinley without admitting that 
they are no longer Democrats. Why? 

They are ‘‘out for the stuff,’’ and they have made more 
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money within the past three years than they ever made in 
a similar period. Did the gold standard doit? Did the 
trusts help them turn beef, mutton, wool, pork, wheat, corn 
and flax into a hundred-cent dollar? They don’t know and 
they don’t care. During the Joe Leiter wheat boom they 
sold wheat in the field at $1.30. Many of them paid for 
their farms in a single season, and mortgages that had made 
forty hopeless trips to the recorder’s office became waste 
paper. The price of money at the bank for farm loans 
went down from 7 to5 per cent with few takers. What loans 
were made were for improvements of free holdings or for 
the expansion of established enterprises. The farmer got 
too busy to care about the reasons. The facts remained. I 
wouldn’t go so far as to say that he gave McKinley credit 
for the rains, the sunshine and the gambling proclivities of 
Joe Leiter, or that he delved into the causes that prevented 
Bryan’s prophesies of disaster from coming true. I don’t 
think he did any of these things, but I know what he is 
saying now. 

‘‘B’ gosh, I never done so well in my life, an’ I’m fer 
lettin’ this thing go as fer as it will. I don’t want nochange 
an’ ef it’s a good day and they ain’t no sickness in the 
stock I’ll drive to town an’ vote to keep McKinley where 
he’s at!”’ 

During this campaign he wasted little time over the 
torchlight processions and the spouting of orators. Instead 
he talked things over with ‘‘the old woman’’ at home and 
she probably told him to keep away from politics because 
“them speech-makers ’ill git you all mixed up.’’ The 
presence of Roosevelt in the West where his personality is 
most popular didn’t draw out the rural attendance ex- 
pected. His largest and most enthusiastic audiences were 
made up of women, young men hero-worshipers, boys who 
have read the ‘‘ Winning of the West’’ and Roosevelt’s other 
stories of adventure, and the townsfolk who never overlook 
a free show. His ‘‘oratory’’ was just saved from disaster 
by his zeal and apparent sincerity and the welcome he got 
everywhere was a tribute to his splendid qualities as a top- 
grade American man rather than to his political preach- 
ments and party promises. 

I make no predictions as tothe place which various 
Western States will occupy when the electoral votes are 
counted, but it needs no clairvoyancy to see that Bryan’s 
greatest losses will be West of the Mississippi river and 
that the cause of the change, simple and ignoble as it may 
seem to theorists and subtle statisticians, begins and ends 
with the proposition that the voters out there are making 
more money than ever and that they are for ‘‘pushing a 
good thing along.’’ 

Coming East into the manufacturing centers, into the hives 
of the small shop-keeper, clerk and mechanic, the conditions 
change,but the primary cause of the change remains the same. 
Bryan will increase his majorities in all the great centers 
where labor troubles, the encroachments of the monopolies 
and the increased cost of necessities have pinched the 
pockets of the poor. Here the voter’s method of reason- 
ing is as direct,—shall I say as crude?—as that of the pros- 
perous farmer inthe West. The mechanic will tell you 
that he works harder now for less pay than he got in 1893; 
he wili tell you that beef, bacon, flour, sugar and nearly all 
necessities cost more than they did then. Generally he 
will not go into a dissertation on the trusts for the reason 
that he does not pretend to understand the ramifications of 
that vast and overworked question. He knows, or thinks 
he knows, that in the midst of all the talk about prosperity 
he is getting the worst of it and he ‘‘wants a change’’ for 
the same selfish reason that the farmer wants none. 

The average shop-keeper doesn’t care a rap about pro- 
tection or free trade and he can’t lay his finger on the imme- 
diate manifestation of the trust’s growth which has put him 
out of business. But he wants a change so that he can re- 
sume business in a small way at a profit sufficient for him- 
self and his frugal family. He, too, is after the dollar and 
will vote in the way that seems to promise another chance 
at it. In Indiana, for instance, the chairman of the 
Republican State Committee told me that Bryan’s gain in 
the towns would be great enough to win the State unless 
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the Republicans brought out the farmer_vote for McKinley. 
Conditions as compared with 1896 are exactly reversed in 
Indiana as to the town and country vote and that State is a 
fair.example of the change that has come over the whole 
country in so far as it shows that the rural voters have de- 
serted Bryan and the town voters have quit McKinley. 
With reference to Indiana, it is only fair to state that the 
agricultural voteis twice as great as that of the cities, but 
that the trend towards Republicanism amongst the farmers 
is as yet not positive enough to assure a victory in that 
State for McKinley. But it is not the purpose of this 
article to estimate the relative strength of either candidate 
in any State or States, and Indiana is cited only as a case 
in point to prove that the swapping of leaders, the chang- 
ing of political beliefs and the attitude of the ‘‘silent vote’’ 
are all energized and guided by the trite, but constant 
question of personal financial gain. In Ohio similar con- 
ditions prevail and in at least two manufacturing counties, 
Cuyahoga and Lucas, the drift from McKinley to Bryan 
will, by all indications, more than offset all the Republicans 

can win over in the farming districts of the whole State. 
Of all the politicians actively prominent in this campaign, 
I have heard but one who seemed to realize the absolute 
supremacy of what I may call the personal-profit issue of 
the situation. That one is Senator Mark Hanna. Roose- 
velt’s best eloquence is expended on militarism, national 
prestige, the honor of the flag and the country’s credit. 
There is nothing sordid nor small in the Rough Rider’s 
methods of appeal. Everybody knows Bryan’s lofty styles 
of rhetoric and logic. There is no doubt that Roosevelt 
and Bryan represent the wide divergence of action and 
opinion that exists between the best of the two warring 
parties. But Marcus Alonzo, the President Maker, is the 
only one that, as a politician, statesman, commoner or 
whatever you like to call him, lives, moves and has his 
being in the pocket where the voter keeps his money. He 
gets right down ‘‘to brass tacks,’’ as he expresses it. Ina 
half dozen speeches that I have heard him make he never 
mentioned the ‘‘honor of the flag,’’ ‘“‘the spread of Christian 
civilization’’ or ‘‘the national prestige abroad.’’ Not he! 
He talks about business, about per centages, about the full 
dinner-pail and ‘‘steady jobs for you boys’’ as if he had the 
situation measured and fitted long apo on the very scale 
which the majority of American voters this year seem to 
have put upon their own votes. A visit to twenty-six States 
of this country has convinced me that Mark Hanna has the 
thing sized up right. The patriots, the scholars, the soldiers, 
and the sociologists are not in it this time. The issue 

stands between the belly and the bank-balance. 
ee et Ue 
REFLECTIONS. 
Mr. McKinley Will Be Elected 

LL signs now point to the reelection of William 
A McKinley to the Presidency of the United States. 
The observations of the editor of the MIRROR in 
the East during three weeks is, that the Democratic activity 
is largely bluff and brag. Mr. Bryan may poll more votes 
than he did in 1896, but his followers will not shake any of 
the Eastern States from the sound moneycolumn. The 
leaders of the regular organizations in the East are support- 
ing Mr. Bryan only to be in position to reorganize the party 
after his defeat. Mr. Bryan has been given ovations in the 
East, but they were not so great as his partisan chroniclers 
make believe. I saw him come into the Broad Street 
depot at Philadelphia last Thursday morning, and not 500 
people were there to greet him, although the Democratic 
papers of the next day declared that he had been greeted 
by a great popular outpouring. I was in New York when 
he appeared at Madison Square Garden, and the greatest 
evidence of his presence was the hysteria of the yellow 
journals. The fact is, that the people of the East will not 
stand for free silver. That is the issue with them, and 
they will not let itdown. As I have said before, if free 
silver were not in the platform Mr. Bryan would, in all 
probability, defeat Mr. McKinley, and defeat him badly 
‘‘in the enemy’s country.’’ As it is, the chief support of 








Mr. McKinley in the East will be rendered on the ground 
that he is the lesser of two evils, and even in the haunts of 


the octopus there is a resentment against the fact that the 
McKinley syndicate plays certain octopi as favorites. Al! 
the legitimate interests in Wall Street feel that the Admin- 
istration favors the prosperity of the fake industrials, the 
flourishing of which, through manipulation, has injured 
legitimate industry. The support of Mr. Bryan by men 
like Croker and Hill is not sincere. Tammany and Platt 
have agreed how the election shall go, and the agreement 
was made in the presence of representatives of Pierpont 
Morgan, the Rockefellers, and others of that ilk. Right or 
~ wrong, the main body of voters in the East, judging by ex- 
pressions gathered at random from among people in differ- 
ent walks of life, regards Mr. Bryan as dangerous to busi- 
ness and, therefore, to labor and investment generally. So 
great is the dread of Mr. Bryan as a dangerous demagogue 
that it is amusing to a Westerner. Some inquiry in Indiana 
and Ohio upon the part of the present writer failed to re- 
veal any reason for belief in Democratic claims as to those 
States. In Maryland, it is probable that Mr. Bryan has a 
chance to win, although the chance has not been improved 
by public rumination upon the statement of Senator Well- 
ington, that the President told him an untruth. Gorman is 
not believed to be earnest in support of Mr. Bryan. New 
Jersey is wedded to the trusts as her most famous source of 
State revenue. Mr. Bryan’s incursions upon the East have 
not helped him. He has scared the opposition, and his 
radicalism of speech has repulsed many men who were 
half-way prepared to support him on the question of im- 
perialism. He was only too effective in presenting the class 
issue, and it does not make the appeal to class prejudice 
less dangerous to admit that the Republicans have built up 
favorite classes. Every speech Mr. Bryan has made in the 
enemy’s country has lost him at least as many votes 
as it gained for him. It is my impression that Mr. 
Bryan’s tours in the East have been a mistake as 
means of getting votes, however they may have succeeded 
in regaling his appetite for applause. While the 
editor of the MIRROR was in the East, Mr. John H. 
Raftery was touring twenty-six States with Mr. Roosevelt, 
for the Chicago Record, an independent, fair high-toned, 
honest paper. Mr. Raftery is a Democrat who will vote 
for Mr. Bryan, but he has written a summarization of his 
observations while ‘‘swingin’ oun’ the circle’ with 
“‘Teddy,’’ for the MIRROR and his conclusion is that Mr. 
Bryan will be defeated very badly. His article on the first 
page of this issue of]the MIRROR is the best article 
yet written upon the situation, having the widest sweep and 
the exalted merit of being drawn from a long mixture with 
and close study of the people along twenty-three thousand 
miles of travel. Mr. Raftery’s conclusions, no less than 
those of the editor of the MIRROR, are not vitiated in the 
least by the fact that the considerations tending thereto are 
mostly of a cynical character. The MIRROR believes Mr. 
McKinley will be elected, and that the election will be so 
emphatic as to be a National disaster. The triumph of the 
cynical, selfish, pase considerations that are dominant in 
the popular mind will be a calamity. One shudders to 
think what the syndicate will or will not proceed to jam 
through when fixed in power for four years more. With 
Hanna, the protected industries, the favorite banks, the 
subsidy seekers entrenched in power for four years it may 
well be that many of us who have feared Mr. Bryan’s 
radicalism will begin to look upon him as a prophet whom 
we would not hear. McKinley's election will probably be 
the end of the Republican party. The truth there is in 
Mr. Bryan’s position will be vital even when Mr Bryan’s 
party shall have put him aside forever and around those 
truths will be raised up a new party that will make war up 
on ‘‘predatory wealth’’ along the old lines of the battle as 
waged by Tilden, Morrison, Wilson, Mills, Cleveland. Mr 
Bryan will not be forgotten. He has done a great work 
even in failing to attain his professed ends. He has voiced 
a real unrest and warned us effectively against tendencies 
that otherwise might not have been observed until too late. 
He has erred in extremism, but he had tobe startling to 












He has made two great fights, displaying a 
splendid quality of American mauliness and commanding 
respect even when most mistaken. And the gallant tribune 
passes, with Mark Hannainthe ascendant and eclipsing 
utterly, all protest to the contrary notwithstanding, the man 


get a hearing. 


supposed to be Mr. Bryan’s antagonist. Well, what will be, 
will be, and whatever is is best, in the philosophy of abid- 
ing by the verdict of the people, and there is something 
compelling in the crass materialism and blunt cynicism of 
Hanna, but one can honestly wish, while believing that 
Mr. Bryan should be defeated, that he had gone down be- 
fore a force that had its springs in nobler things than ‘‘the 
belly and the bank-balance.”’ 


Fe 
Chicago University 

A GREAT many people have asked the question: 
What is the matter with Chicago University? No day 
passes without some outlandishly unqualified sensational 
statement being given to the world as emanating from 
some professor at that institution. Many of the utterances 
are partly true and some of them quite largely true, but 
allof them are of a style of pronouncement wholly different 
from that which we have always associated with pro- 
fessorial dignity. Now all the professors at Chicago can- 
not be feather-brained and _ trigger-tongued jackasses. 
There are many men in the faculty of true learning and of 
the old fashioned scholarly dignity. In fact, most of them 
were men of good reputation for conservative common- 
sense, until they associated themselves with that institution. 
Why have they,all, simultaneously, as it were, begun to 
talk through their hats? What this general 
access of silliness, this recklessness of utterance that 
implies the most ridiculous superficialty of observation and 
There can’t be anything in the air of Chicago 
to account for it. There is no microbe of paresis abroad in 
the circumambient atmosphere, yet nearly every time a 
Chicago University professor appears inthe papers it is in 
the role of sayer of some sensationally silly thing. I think 
It is simply this: too much news- 


induces 


reflection? 


I have the explanation. 
paper. The professors have been too anxious to boom the 
University. They have thought to use the newspapers. 
They have said things to newspapers, and the newspapers 
have distorted those things for sensational effect, leaving 
out all qualification and restriction of phraseology, with 
the result that the putative authors of the remarks 
are made ridiculous and absurd and egregiously pre- 


posterous. Then again, the University has en- 
couraged the most off-hand reports, {by students, 
of lectures to class rooms. The professor says some- 


thing which, by dropping out a phrase here or there, 
can be made to sound like an intellectual bombshell and 
the garbled thing is sent in to some newspaper and duly 
printed. The result is, that thinking men all over the 
country, interested in the specialties of thought in which 
the professors quoted are supposed to be authorities, won- 
der what sort of dope these professors have been taking. 
The professors of other colleges do not make such break 
for the reason that other colleges do not cater so much to 
the newspapers. In other colleges it is infra dig fora 
student to be tale-bearer to a paper concerning anything 
that goes on in the institution. In other colleges professors 
are aliowed to fight shy of the sensation-seeking reporter. 
In Chicago University the people near the head seem to 
think that anything, however ridiculous, that serves to 
keep the institution before the minds of the people is a 
good thing, and so the professors fitting themselves into 
the policy of the heads, endure, with whatever equanimity 
they can muster, the humiliation of being published as 
Saying things at which every expert in their own line must 
laugh or sneer. Chicago University’s head men seem to 
have gone from the start on the principle of the politician 
who told the editor to say good things about him if possible, 
to say bad things about him if necessary, but in any event 
not to ignore him. And so the University is, to many men, 
a sort of ‘‘Through the Looking Glass,’’ or ‘“‘Alice in Won- 
derland,”’ institution in which the reality of learning is 
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most.marvelously burlesqued on every occasion by intel- 
lectual Goops and Brownies. The Chicago University is 
always good for copy of a sensational sort. The Univer- 
sity, apparently, never undertakes to set itself or any of its 
faculty right before the people on the subjects upon which 
The cultivation of the newspaper is 
always dangerous. There never was a person or an insti- 
tution that flattered himself or itself on ‘‘working the 
press’ that in the long run was not destroyed by the 
instrument he or it thought it was using. Chicago Univer- 
sity is a case in point. Its silliness, spread abroad over the 
land, makes thinking men warn people against send- 
ing their children there. The faculties of all 
other colleges and universities and academies and high 
schools laugh at the atrocities of alleged scientific statement 
accredited to the professors of Chicago University. The 
place is acquiring the reputation of being an educational 
bug-house, when, in fact, the professors are, often enough, 
truly scientific and conservative men. Chicago University is 
being destroyed by its cultivation of the press. It has made 
a play for free advertising, and free advertising that is 
played for is invariably a kind of advertising that hurts 
rather than helps. Chicago University should chop off on 
the press racket and settle down to teaching youth along 
the old lines. If this be not done the institution will be 
ruined in two years more. 


they are misquoted. 
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Vote Down Dockery 


JUST a last word about Missouri, before election. The 
present administration has been mercilessly condemned, 
even by Democrats. The same old gang that made the 
present administration will dominate the next administra- 
tion, if the Democrats win. Stone, Seibert, Phelps, Carroll, 
Cook, all the old Jefferson City ringsters and lobbyists, who 
made Stephens, and who supported him in every act, are 
the people who fixed the nomination of Dockery, and the 
rest of the State ticket, and then allowed their dummy 
delegates from the counties to ratify it, will control Dockery 
as they controlled Stephens. The Democratic party is re- 
sponsible for Stephens. The Democratic party should 
suffer for Stephens’ misdeeds. Dockery’s much-vaunted 
respectability is not greater than was that of Stephens 
when he was a candidate. The chances are fifty-to-one 
that Dockery will do no better than Stephens, for Dockery 
is committed to the same peculiar policies of Missouri 
Democracy in pursuit of which Mr. Stephens earned a great 
deal of execration. Mr. Stephens’ administration has been 
bad because it has most fitly represented the sort of Democ- 
racy upheld by Stone and Phelps and Carroll, and the 
lobbyists generally. Mr. Dockery represents the same 
breed of Democracy that sneaked into power, on the bogus 
philanthropy of the free silver fad, only to form a new 
machine of more rapacious grafting proclivities. Mr. 
Dockery is the same kind of Democrat that Stephens is, 
and has been. Mr. Dockery, like Stephens, is a national 
banker, who accepts silverism to hold power in politics. 
Mr. Dockery is worse, as a trimmer, than Stephens. There 
is no reason in the man who, after denouncing Stephens, 
Dockery’s policies will be the 
A vote for Dockery 
The man 


can support Dockery. 
policies of the old gang and Stephens. 
Democracy is a vote for Stephens Democracy. 
who thinks that Stephens made a bad Governor should vote 
for the Republican candidate for Governor, Mr. Joseph 
Flory. Mr. Flory will make a good Governor, if elected. It 
does not require any more ability in Flory to fill the guber- 
natorial chair than it required in most of his predecessors, 
and very few of those have been men whose intellectual 
fire set the world ablaze. A vote for Flory and the Re- 
publican ticket is the only way I know to give expression to 
sentiments of complete repudiation of the miserable mis- 
government inflicted in this State, not solely by Governor 
Stephens, but by the Democratic party, whose will he 
executed. It is Democracy that must be voted down in 
order to make sure that we shall have no more Stephens- 


ism. Those persons who condemn the Stephens adminis- 


tration can only be consistent by voting against Dockery. 
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The party is responsible for Stephens. The party is, for 


the time being, Dockery. The party that has debauched 
and disgraced the State should be the object of attack. 
Therefore, those who want a change in Missouri should 
vote for Mr. Flory. Mugwumps who vote for Dockery 
under the superstition that he is better than his party, are 
destined to be fooled, for Mr. Alexander Dockery’s career 
has always been that of a party hack. A student of his 
record will find that Alexander Dockery is willing to do 
anything the gang of the hour demands, and that he will be 
a willing tool of the organization, an out-and-out machine 
He should be overwhelmingly defeated. 
FF 
The Completed Census 

FULL census returns show tome interesting changes 
in the standing of the States. New York still leads the 
list is population, with Pennsylvania second, but Illinois 
has usurped Ohio’s third place. Missouri still holds fifth 
place, but Texas is only 59,000 behind and has passed 
Massachusetts. Indiana, Michigan and Iowa retain their 
respective positions, but Georgia has gone ahead into the 
eleventh place,heretofore held by Kentucky,and Wisconsin 
takes thirteenth place, formerly held by Tennessee. Vir- 
ginia has been passed by both North Carolina and New 
Jersey, while New Jersey has gone ahead of Alabama. 
Kansas has fallen from nineteenth to twenty-second, being 
distanced by Minnesota, Mississippi and California. South 
Carolina has been beaten by Louisana, while Maryland has 
beaten Nebraska. West Virginia beats Connecticut, while 
Colorado, Florida and Washington have moved up very 
close to Maine. Washington, Rhode Island and Oregon 
have passed New Hampshire, which drops three points, 
and South Dakota outranks Vermont, while North Dakota 
passes Utah. Montana beats Delaware, but Delaware still 
leads Idaho. Wyoming leads Nevada and Nevada is the 
only State that has suffered an actual loss in population. 
There are no surprises inthe returns. The figures confirm 
popular observation of the drift of population during the 
New England’s decline has been foretold for 


Governor. 


last decade. 


many years. The West is becoming the dominant section, 
the home of majorities. The new South isa fact. With 
population must go manufactures and commerce. The 


drift of events must increase the westward drift of popula- 
The East is effete. 


et 


tion in the next ten years. 


London Patriotism 


IF the righteousness of the British cause against the 
Boers is to be estimated by the character of the British 
gratulation upon the return of the London City Imperial 
Volunteers last Monday, then it is indeed true that the war 
was urged and is supported by the basest elements of 
British life in the great metropolis. The cablegrams con- 
cerning the great demonstration are positively disgusting. 
The rejoicings of the rabble were brutal and at times bestial 
and obscene. The streets were jammed with crazy-drunk 
cockneys and costers, all rejoicing over one little captured 
Boer flag and over the strictly ‘‘constructive’’ defeat of a 
people almost indefinitely inferior to the English in num- 
bers and in resources. The Associated Press chronicler 
gravely reports that the scenes in London were never 
before duplicated, save in Paris during the commune. In- 
deed, the entire affair, being but a repetition with crescent 
warmth of the great ‘‘Mafeking relief night,’’ would seem 
to indicate that the stolid Englishman has become as 
neurotic as the Frenchman whose excitability has long 
evoked our contempt. Such an ‘‘unchecked saturnalia 
that met the eye’’ was enough to prove that war excitesa 
hell even in the hearts and souls of those who are far re- 
moved from the diabolic rapture of the fight. What sort of 
patriotism can that be which is described as having an in- 
variable characteristic of drunkenness partial or complete? 
What value can there be in a war, in celebration of one of 
the minor events of which, and in sober truth a very minor 
event, the greatest city in the world ‘‘is turned over 
to the worst elements of its population?’’ The orgy could 
scarcely have been surpassed in old Rome. ‘‘Women 
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were insulted, kissed or thrown down with impunity in 
street fights. 
brawlers from the sidewalks they streamed along historic 


Pursued at the sweet will of inebriate 
thoroughfares, shouting, sobbing and brandishing peacock 
Many of them offered no 
exception to the rule of drunkenness.’’ People were 


The London crowd 


feathers with insane depravity. 


trampled, maimed, killed in the mob. 
gave itself up to unrestrained exuberance of animalism and 
the scene must have suggested to some of the more intelli- 
gent spectators thoughts of an ‘‘inferno’’ fiercer than ever 
was imagined by the Florentine. The British glorification 
was marked by licentious Hooliganism, which is Londonese 
for our hoodlumism. The inference is that the Hooligan 
element is the element most pleased with the war and its 
results, as the facts show that there was a great deal of 
Hooliganism in the statesmanship that precipitated the war. 
If, as seems probable, the war against the Transvaal is mostly 
gratifying to London ruffianism, and chiefly a cause of ex- 
ultancy among the London costers and street-walkers, and 
the denizens of boozing dens, the sensible people of the 
world must come to the conclusion that the old, noble Eng- 
land that we used to know has disappeared, save as its 
traditions are embodied in men like John Morley, and the 
war itself is as vile in motive as the vilest of the rejoicing 
rapscallions who have now given us this second exhibition 
of their idea of celebrating a defeat of a gallant, if weak, 
antagonist. London has now iwice outdone the frenzy of 
Paris, and over trifling incidents of ‘‘glory.’’ 
the great leader writers of England would do well to ask 
themselves, and their readers, if England is becoming 
The war has been stupendously mismanaged. 
The war has revealed not only 
And yet a lunatic crowd in 


Once more 


degenerate. 
The war is not yet over. 
incompetence, but corruption. 
London tenders Roman triumphs to third-rate officers, 
celebrates with orgies tenth-rate victories, goes mad drunk 
over the deeds of a corps that in all its Transvaal experi- 
ence of twenty-six engagements never put in as rough a 
day’s work as it did in receiving the greetings of the city 
crowd. Nothing so condemns the Boer war as the bald re- 
cital of the scenes of rejoicing over the return of the City 
duplicating and intensifying the 


Imperial Volunteers, 


ribaldry and licentiousness of Mafeking night. 
et 
Concerning Some Sonnets 


TO the many persons in different parts of the country, 
writing to the editor for information as to the identity of 
the author of ‘‘Sonnets To a Wife,’’ now being published 
inthe MIRROR, reply is made that the author will make 
known his identity in his own good time. It is gratifying 
to know that this sonnet-sequence, if such it may be called, 
has awakened such interest and admiration among people 
competent to pass judgment on poetry. It is more gratify- 
ing that the applause given the sonnets is so sincere and 
warm, because the spirit of the work is in such strong 
protest against the modern ‘‘gospel of intensity’’ on the 
one hand and namby-pamby magazine poetry on the other. 
There is something to rejoice over in the fact that a man in 
love with his own wife can be interesting to a great num- 
ber of people, and can write really excellent poetry under 
such an inspiration. We were in grave danger of coming 
to believe that there could come no artistic expres- 
sion from a man unless he loved some other man’s 
from a woman unless she _ loved 
man other’ than husband. The ‘‘Sonnets 
to a Wife’’ are a sane and healthy utterance in an exces- 
sively overwrought time of writing. They are frank and 
unashamed of the simple joys of matrimony, and they are, 
moreover, colored by the fine, strong, healthy influences of 
the open air, of hills and streams and woods and winds and 
stars. After all, the poetry of these common things is the 
poetry that holds its grip on the world unto everlasting, 
when all the rant and fustian of passion has passed away. 
There is more of good to the world in the ‘‘Sonnets to a 
Wife,’’ with their tranquility of affection amid enjoyment 
of the world as God made it, than there is in all the daring 
and intemperate utterances of protest and negation that, 
every little while, secure a startled attention from people 


wife or some 


her 
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who affect to believe that they are utterly blasé. While the 
sonnets are not sensational in their quality of force and 
beauty and gracefulness, they have a steady merit of excel- 
lence along lines easily intelligible to normally-constituted 
persons, and such persons make up the world and make up 
the final verdict upon the world’s literature. When large 
numbers of men and women are interested sufficiently in 
such poetry to sit down and write to the editor their interest 
and appreciation, the world must be much better off than 
we are sometimes inclined to suppose, and the taste of the 
public is not so depraved as we might suspect from the 
alleged successes of some of the things in contemporary 
verse that make such strenuous striving for intense origin- 
ality. The editor of the MIRROR regrets that the writer 
of the ‘‘Sonnets to a Wife’’ does not see fit, at the present 
time, to attach his name to the work, but it is only just to 
say that the work is such that no name in contemporary 
American letters would be other than honored by associa- 
tion with the production which has been appearing in these 
columns for the past six weeks and will continue to appear 
until the full tale of a man’s joy in his wife is delicately 
and delightfully told. 
se 


The Courts and Anarchy 


SOMETHING of greater moment than the election or 
defeat of one man is involved in the warfare being made 
by Union Labor upon Judge Klein in this city. The 
Trades Unions are determined that Judge Klein shall be 
defeated for re-election because he decided a point of law 
against the trades union label on city printing. The de- 
cision of Judge Klein was in effect a decision against the 
city’s discriminating against work not done by Union 
Labor. He held that the city should not, in calling for 
bids for work, exclude from the privilege of bidding indi- 
viduals or firms that did not employ Union men. In other 
words, Judge Klein decided in favor of liberty. He struck 
a blow in favor of the few who have been considered /abu 
simply because they were unorganized. <A corrupt judge 
would have decided the point in accordance with the views 


of the organized majority of workingmen with votes to de- 
It required high courage in a man aspiring to 


liver. 
re-election to rendera verdict that would infuriate a 
politically organized aggregation of workingmen 
especially to decide ina spirit of fairness towards the 
despised ‘‘scab.’’ Judge Klein is being fought in every 
precinct for his courageous act, for his declaration that the 
unorganized workman has a right to live and to work, for 
his contention that the man who does not empley a certain 
brand of labor, shall be allowed to bid on city work. 
The unorganized workman’s interest should be as much 
the care of the municipality as the interest of the organized 
workman. The city should not discriminate against 
any of its citizens, engaged in any lawful occupation, be 
they scab or union. No true and sane American can find 
any fault with Judge Klein’s decision. It was a decision 
for the weak against the strong, for the unpopular against 
the popular, for the right as against political expediency. 
His law is even and impartial justice and its unpopularity is 
only due to the passion and self interest of those who would 
make the city prefer them above their brethren in toil. 
When fora decision like that a judge is to be defeated, 
those combining to encompass that object are striking a 
blow at the integrity of all courts: If judges are to be de- 
feated for standing on the clearest principles of justice as 
between man and man, a premium is put upon venality. 
Threats of organized labor against an upright judge are a 
species of intimidation which, if approved by the public at 
large, may establish a precedent for the terrorizing of 
judges in all sorts of causes and for the determination of 
issues at law upon lines of passion and prejudice rather 
than reason. If it be right to destroy Judge Klein poli- 
tically for a decision that recognizes a scab’s right to work, 
it logically fcllows that it would be right for some other 
judge, bending to popular passion, to hang some man for 
his unpopularity and acquit some other man for his popu- 
larity, quite independent of any consideration of the facts 
If Union Labor has 


and 


as showing either innocence or guilt. 


a right to dictate decisions in courts, big corporations and 
wealthy men have aright to buy decisions in court. Ifa 
judge’s honest decision is to damn him, we shall have 
judges indiscriminately rendering dishonest decisions to 
feather their nests and to court the favor now of the mob, 
The warfare upon Judge Klein 
is a manifestation of lawless tendencies in the body 
politic. The fight upon Judge Klein will tend to corrupt 
all the judiciary. The bulldozing of Judge Klein means 
a bulldozing of every other judge now on the bench or 
hereafter to be elected. The decision of Judge Klein is 
not to be reversed at the polls. The Supreme Court will 
pass upon its merits. The fact that it was an unpopular 
decision, and that Judge Klein, an avowed candidate for 
re-election, rendered it, with full knowledge of its unpopu- 
larity, should be, to the ordinarily intelligent mind, the 
highest possible proof of the fairness of the man who made 
it. Judge Klein should be re-elected for the reasons the 
Labor Unions urge against him. He should receive the 
vote of every honest man who believes ina fearless and 
incorruptible judiciary as the surest safeguard of life, 
liberty and property. Deciding cases by passionate, class 
or trade, or any individual, selfish interest at the polls, is a 
poor substitute for law interpreted in calm and under con- 
ditions removed from political rancor. If Judge Klein is 
to be defeated for an honest opinion, for an opinion so 
unpopular as to be palpably honest, then we may as well 
abandon courts altogether and leave the trial of all issues 
between individuals, assemblies and corporations to hastily 
summoned caucuses of those most demonstrably ignorant 
of the facts involved and most notoriously prejudiced for 
one side or another—in a word, if it be right that Judge 
Klein should be defeated for his union label opinion, we 
might as well cast all formal courts aside and rely for 
justice on the rough-and-ready methods of Judge Lynch. 
In my opinion a vote for Judge Klein will be a vote against 
Judge Lynch, a vote for reason as against passion, a vote 
for Order against Anarchy. 
se 


now of the plutocrats. 


Masked Volcanoes 


THE terrible disaster in New York City which resulted 
in the loss of so many lives in the explosions in a great 
drug house, only serves to remind us that authorities should 
not permit the maintenance of establishments that are 
nothing but masked volcanoes in the midst of great cities. 
Every little while, in every big city, catastrophes like that in 
the Tarrant establishment are occurring and it is invariably 
found, upon subsequent investigation, that the proprietors 
of the places in which the explosions occur have been 
defying the municipal regulations concerning the keeping 
of explosives, both as to amount and as to care in storage. 
Every big city has laws upon this subject which, it en- 
forced, would prevent such horrors as the one which now 
occupies the attention of the public, but the officials in 
every city ignore the laws, in the interest of business men. 
Business men skould not be unduly hampered by annoying 
restrictions, but they should not be allowed to maintain 
establishments liable at any time to blow up hundreds of 
people and devastate whole blocks of houses. 

se 
Prof. Max Muller 

THE death of Prof. Max Muller, reported Monday, 
saddened the scientific world. Muller was one of the 
great men of the century. He it was who, practically, 
for the first time, opened up to the Western World the 
stores of the lore of the Orient. He enlarged the horizon 
of the world’s thought in philology, theology and 
anthropology. While some of his generalizations as to the 
growth of language were too broadly daring, and almost 
imaginative,to stand the test of patient research, there is no 
doubt that he suggested a great deal that investigation fully 
justified and supported. To Max Muller, a man who 
never was in India, the people of India owe a great deal. 
When he introduced the world to the inner beauties of their 
ancient philosophy and poetry, and revealed to the Western 
mind the subtler Eastern mind as expressed in the sacred 
books of the East he raised the Indians in the estimation 











of the world and did much to generate in England a respect 
and sympathy for a people who at one time had been almost 


despised. Max Muller was the father of comparative 
theology and first gave the world the idea of an evolution 
of religion like unto that which prevails in the animal 
world. Orthodoxy was hit almost as hard by Muller as by 
Darwin, though in his religious theories he sometimes went 
as far astray asin his philological speculations. Tbough 
one of the glories of modern England, Prof. Muller was a 
German and a representative at its highest of the German 
method of study. He went into his investigations micro- 
scopically, but he came out of them with some of the sweep 
and fire of a poet, for he inherited the poetic temperament 
from his father, Wilhelm Muller, one of Germany’s noted 
minor poets. The best proof of Muller’s wonderful insight 
into Indian life, letters and character is found in the fact 
that his name was honored by every contemporary Indian 
pundit. They rightly regarded his work of turning their 
sacred books into English as little short of a miracle. 
It is but just to say that Muller always stood forth firmly 
against the dissemination of those fantastical ideas of 
Brahmin and Buddhist doctrines and preternatural wonders 
exploited by persons like Blavatsky and Sinnett, and, later, 
Annie Besant and the present Mrs. Tingley. Max Muller 
was content to reveal to the newest people of the world the 
thought of the oldest, and in doing so, and tracing our 
languages and ideals back to the Ganges in the very dawn 
of time, did not a little to give a historic, scientific founda- 
tion to the modern ideal of the brotherhood of man. Good 
Christians, for a long time, execrated Muller for his con- 
tentions as to the spread of the Aryan race, and for the 
cleverness with which he shattered the old fable about the 
confusion of tongues at Babel, but as time went on the 
work of Muller was recognized at its true value even by 
churchmen, and he was no longer conceived to be an anti- 
Christ. Max Muller was, from all accounts we have of 
him, a very_fine character. His friendships were many 
and warm. His controversies were always conducted with 
restraint and consideration, and, after all his epoch-making 
work, he lately gave to the world a delightful picture of 
himself, his struggles, and his friends in two volumes, en- 
titled, ‘‘Auld Lang Syne.’’ His ‘‘Chips from a German 
Workshop”’ will be read as long as the mystery of the 
dreaming East allures the mind of the practical and pro- 
gressive West, and his Westminster address on the religions 
of the world is one of the works that created almost as 
much of a revolution in the theory of religious growth and 
development as that volume on the ‘‘ Vestiges of Creation,’’ 
which was the first blast against the cosmogony of 


“‘Genesis.”’ 
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Bank Robberies 

ALVORD, the $700,000 defaulter, has been caught. 
He will be duly punished, in time, and then his case will 
be forgotten. But what are the bankers of the country 
doing to prevent the operations of other Alvords? Noth- 
ing, apparently. They might reasonably have been ex- 
pected, after the revelations of the Alvord and Schreiber 
cases, to have begun a systematic shake up and investigation 
in every banking institution in the land, but there has been 
no such stirring up. All the bank presidents have the 
most perfect confidence in their cashiers and tellers. They 
are certain that their men are not doing anything wrong. 
They are just as certain of it as were the presidents of the 
banks looted by Alvord and Schreiber that those men were 
doing nothing wrong. The bank presidents and boards of 
directors are utterly oblivious of the fact that the great em- 
bezzlements are always the work of those who have been 
most trusted. This is true not only in the banking busi- 
ness but in other lines of business. Always the thief is 
the man who is most unlike a thief in his employer’s eyes. 
And always the thief has been suspected by everybody else 
long before the employers are aroused to the fact of pecu- 
lation. The papers are full of elaborate explanations of 
the difficulty of preventing embezzlements. There is but 
one certain method of doing this and that is by the simple 
process of having the books examined carefully at least 
once and preferably two or three times a year, by expert 
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accountants. If this were made an invariable rule with all 
big business concerns, there would never be any heavy 
defalcations, except in cases in which men might, on the 
spur of the moment, lay hands on a large amount of cash 
and escape with it. A rigid inspection of books every 
three months would prevent systematic peculation ex- 
of time that up 
If every man who accepted 
handling of money 


tending over long stretches pile 
defalcations like Alvord’s. 
a position in which he had the 
were made to understand that he would be laid off at 
irregular times to permit the examination of his books 
there would be no sentimental objection to such examina- 
tion. It is, uf course, true that men like Alvord and 
Schreiber are the exceptions among bank employes. If 
they were not, there would be no banking business in any 
country under the sun, but the establishment of a rule of 
irregular examinations of books, to which there would be 
no exceptions, no matter how ‘great the confidence of the 
employer in individual employes, would discover such ex- 
ceptional persons as Alvord and Schreiber before they had 
an opportunity to steal large sums. If an Alvord were 
caught at his first abstraction of $1.000 or $5,000, the 
expense of the examinations for a number of years would 
be justified. His haul of $700,000 would have paid the 


expenses of annual examination of all the books 
of all the employees of all the banks in New York 
for several years. As things go now, in the 
banks, examinations do not appear to be made 


until some glaring carelessness upon the part of some one 
in whom perfect confidence is reposed, suggests that there 
is something wrong. In many more cases than the public 
ever hears of, the peculator who is caught is allowed to 
make good and go his way, but it is safe to assume that if 
it were perfectly understood that the books of any man in a 
bank were likely to be taken out of his hands at any moment 
and turned over for examination to another, without any 
prejudice being implied in the action itself, there would be 
fewer robberies. It might be well for the directors of 
banks to become most careful when the presidents become 
most confident of the probity of some of their subordinates, 
and to keep the sharpest eye upon those who, apparently, 
least invite surveillance. 


et 
The Big Gun 

It is really amusing to note the efforts of some papers 
to make this or that financial man in New York the big 
gun of the country in that line. There is only one man in 
New York finance who stands alone. That man is Pier- 
pont Morgan. All the other magnates crawl to him. The 
Rockefellers, Whitneys, Anthony Bradys, Sages, Gages, 
Armours, and all the rest of them rely upon Pierpont Mor- 
gan’s judgment. He is the ‘‘high-finance’’ of the country, 
incarnate. He is the man who takes hold of the big things 
and then permits the other magnates to ‘‘participate.’’ 
The men who dominate the stock market are men who take 
their cue from Pierpont Morgan. Russia or Germany or 
England wishes to negotiate a loan in this country. It is 
done through Pierpont Morgan. He calls the bankers 
together and tells them it is a good thing. Then ina day 
or two he sends them word how much is allotted to them 
of the loan. And they are all glad to accept whatever he 
may deign to give. Whenthere is a promise of a panic 
all the banking houses look to Pierpont Morgan for advice 
and what he tells them that they do. 
any scheme a go. His disapproval puts any promoter on 
the hog train. He isn’t a man of many words nor of 
particular directness. He deals mostly in hints and sug- 
gestions when he is formulating a plan to be followed and 
if those to whom he speaks do not catch the hint, they are 
left out in the cold. Whenthe actual details of a great 
financial plan are working out, Pierpont Morgan lays the 
broad general lines and leaves the minutiae to assistants. 
There is no man of prominence in the financial world of 
New York who doesn’t come when Morgan calls, and come 
Anything that he says is good at any 


His approval makes 


quickly, too. 


bank in New York, even though it bear, at first 
blush, the aspect of a pipe dream, and anyone 
can borrow money on it right away. There is no 


? 


authority higher than he. There is no appeal against him. 
The United States Treasury defers to him and calls upon 
him when it is in trouble and looks to him for logical de- 
fense when there is any cruel criticism of its actions. 
When Pierpont Morgan thinks any Wall street game has 
gone far enough, he tips the wink and forthwith the 
gamesters find money suddenly and unaccountably tight 
and men generally letting go of that particular stock. Even 
Hanna stops when Pierpont Morgan tells him he is going 
too far, while Croker is paralyzed at a word from the 
magnate. The Standard Oil crowd is dependent on Morgan, 
despite all its enormous dividends, because through Morgan 
it must do all its foreign business and because Morgan’s 
resources are greater than theirs. Morgan isn’t much in 
the papers. His pleasures are not much written up. His 
social aspirations are not matter of comment, for his 
position is secure. He puts in about three hours 
in a day at his office and then disappears and the papers 
cannot get at him. Even the great sensational papers 
of New York that are not afraid of God, man or devil 
are afraid of Pierpont Morgan and speak of him most 
respectfully, The man who rules the finances of this 
country is, beyond all doubt, Pierpont Morgan and the 
other magnates are all small fry compared with him. If 
Pierpont Morgan should suddenly take it into his head to 
support Mr. Bryan, every McKinley banner in the Wall 
street territory would be torn down at once. Not Leo XIII 
in Rome is regarded as more infallible than is Morgan in 
all financial circles. When aman in finance tells you he 
has information from a source close to Morgan, you/are ex- 
pected to accept the thing as a fact and say no more. And 
you wonder whether menin finance do not really think 
that God himself would take a back seat if Pierpont 
Morgan should insist uponit. If you ever happen into 
Wall street and people don’t seem to you to be treating 
you just right, claim to be ‘‘close to Morgan’’ and the 
temperature will rise and the hand will grow gladder and 
you will have readier access to the ear or purse of every- 
body. 
we 
A Wandering Scholar 

£LSEWHERE in this issue of the MIRROR appears 
an article upon the late Professor Thomas Davidson, which 
I have thought well to reprint, as showing an appreciation 
from a high source, of a man who once lived and labored 
in St. Louis, and whose name is now hardly known in the 
place where his earlier work was done. The man Davidson 
was a particularly loveable person to those who knew him, 
and he well deserved the praise given him by the great 
London literary weekly, from which the appreciation re- 
ferred to has been taken. Another St. Louisan’s work 
that is attracting attention in high quarters is that of Walter 
Vrooman, that fantastic person whose antics, during the 
candidacy of Mr. Lee Meriwether for Mayor, with his 
secret orders and their ordeals by fire, will be remembered 
with a smile now that we contemplate his distinction as the 
Mr. Vrooman 
means well, and the praise he gets from all over the world 
is deserved, but his scheme will fail. 


formulator of a new educational movement. 


Anyone looking over 
the names of the faculty of his new college, as published, 
and remembering their diversified crankeries, must realize 
that it is utterly impossible for so many kinds of reformers, 
each believing his own brand of reform to be best, can get 
along together for any length of time. 
as thus far unfolded, is, in itself, a rather indeterminate 
sort of affair. No one other than Mr. Vrooman knows 
what Mr. Vrooman intends to do, and the last news from 
Oxford, whence he comes with his large and airy vision, is 
that the authorities there know nothing of Mr. Vrooman 
and his institution. 


The Vrooman plan, 
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The St. Louis Musical Festival 
ON Monday evening, November 5, at the Coliseum, will 
be given the first of a series of twenty concerts the whole 
of which are to constitute the first annual St. Louis Musical 
Festival. It has been the endeavor of the projectors of 
this enterprise to solicit and secure the co-operation of all 
the local forces that strive for musical betterment and the 
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aim has been 

musicianly activity of the proper scope and proficiency to 
the end tbat the people of this metropolis may for the first 
time see what is representative in St. Louis music. With 
the somewhat immaterial exceptions of organ recitals and in- 


toward temporary consolidation of all 


frequent employment of instrumental soloists, no depart- 
ment of music has been neglected in the great programmes 
to be offered during the two weeks next ensuing. 
Especially strong are the programmes in point of massed 
effects. The superstructure of these will be foundin the 
great Festival Chorus of seven hundred voices, the great 
Festival Orchestra of seventy-six men, the great Festival 
band of one hundred pieces and the smaller choruses, 
among which are the United Singing Societies of St. 
Louis, the fine Surpliced Choir of two hundred voices, the 
Sacred Song Chorus of two-hundred and fifty singers,and the 
enormous Chorus of School Children, one thousand in num- 
ber, all of which in their tonal aggregate reach a totality 
of proportion never before attempted or even outlined in this 
city. There is some civic satisfaction derivable from the 
reports of the progress of;this great undertaking, in that all 
of them agree that the finest sort of advancement is 
making toward an artistic as well as financial success. 
With the realization of the latter will come a still finer 
result; namely, the veritable triumph of the St. Louis 
Musical Festival Association, which from its inception has 
proceeded,in the calmest possible manner, to harmonize the 
locally perenially divergent musical elements. The co- 
operation extended to the Association by musicians of every 
degree of available prominence has no parallel in local 
history. During the summer months, when the project 
was first broached, it looked as though St. Louis musicians 
could not be assembled homogeneously for even so great an 
object as the alignment of the art of music with the World’s 
Fair of 1903. When the whole situation had been 
canvassed thoroughly it was found on the one hand that the 
Association had come to stay, and the musicians were 
simply waiting to see how earnest the Association was. 
Working along the line of the greatest numbers, the chorus 
was assembled, the leading young choir-masters, organists, 
and teachers of music were engaged as special instructors 
and the members of the chorus soon learned that no matter 
what might be the final outcome, the choral singing lessons 
they were getting gratis were not to be lightly regarded. 
After a moment of doubt, confidence came, and with it 
The management had a big chorus. It was 

now necessary to give it a big setting. St. Louis had an 

excellent orchestra of fifty-five men, but one, half as large 

again, was veritably created and the rehearsals of the past 


enthusiasm. 


ten days in the naves of the Exposition building have 
demonstrated that these seventy-six men are more than 
seventy-six musicians. They are in truth a great orchestra, 
the best and tonally finest ever assembled in St. Louis, one 
that will be a revelation of the night of November 5, when 
Director W. H. Pommer calls from it the stirring strains 
of the Rossini ‘‘Tell’’ But choruses and 
orchestra are not_the sole groundwork of a great Festival. 
As an adiunct to these, a Military Concert Band of one- 


overture. 


hundred pieces was assembled, and when, on election 
night, November 6, Bandmaster Charles P. Seymour starts 
the sonorous ball with Ernst’s ‘‘Fest-March,’’ the people 
of St. Louis will learn that the immortal Gilmore’s model 
of one hundred has been ably duplicated. After chorus, 
orchestra and band had been provided for, the question of 
soloists came up. Not a prima donna or concert favorite 
of note who could by tempting offers be induced to come 
to St. Louis or whose services were not outof reach by 
previous contract was overlooked, and the result here is 
specially noteworthy. Madame Lillian Nordica, Mme. 
Ernestine Schumann-Heink, Mme. Lillian Blauvelt, Mrs. 
Corinne Moore-Lawson, Miss Gertrude May Stein, Mme. 
Charlotte Maconda, Mme. Katharine Fisk, Miss Marion 
Elvira Jones, Mr. Ericsson Bushnell, Mons. Charles 
Gauthier, Mr. Arthur Wellington, Mr. Wm. H. Sher- 
wood, Mr. H. O. Seagle, Herr Theodore Hoch and Mr. 
Fred Koch make up an artistic roster which would be a 
credit to an impressario like Maurice Grau; yet the manage- 
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ment of the St. Louis Musical Festival has bound them all 
by contract,and in the due course of the big events about to 
transpire, all of them will be heard in the Coliseum under 
St. Louis Musical Festival auspices. Impressive as is this 
aggregation of what might be called foreign talent, the 
local list is no less important. To submit it in detail would 
be calling the roll of,St. Louis’ leading musicians, nearly 
all of whom are actively identified with the enterprise. 
If any names of local prominence fail to appear on the 
programmes it will be owing to previous engagements and 
other valid interpositions, not because they were not invited 
or unwilling to contribute their artistic share in the en- 
hancement of the cause which the Festival represents. 


Uncle Fuller. 
eee 


A LOVABLE CHARACTER. 


EBEN HOLDEN TAKES PLACE WITH DAVID HARUM. 





book, now in its fiftieth thousand of issue and 

fourth edition, enriches our literature by intro- 
ducing a character as indigenous to an era and section as 
either ‘‘David Harum’? or ‘‘Deacon Bradbury.”’ 

Uncle Eb is lovable from the start; in fact, in all his 
career the hold he takes upon one in the first chapter of 
the story is never lost. Whether in his business dealings, 
his recreations or his every-day life, the tender side of his 
character, as seen first, remains like an atmosphere about 
him. He is starting out then with a rifle, a dog, and a six- 
year-old boy with no particular destination in view. The 
boy’s home had been ruined, his father and mother having 
been drowned in the lake and he alone left of the family. 
The old farm was not worth the mortgage and the disposal 
of the child seemed to lie between the county farm anda 
dissolute old uncle. ben Holden, for years a respected 
and loved servitor of his father, could not endure either 
fate for the boy, and so, with a pack-basket strapped to his 
back, he took the child and started at night with his face 
turned westward toward an unknown future. 

Until Lake Champlain is crossed and they are out of 
Vermont, Uncle Eb and his charge sleep in the day time 
and travel at night, for the authorities of the county farm 
are traveling swiftly behind them. Once they are only 
saved by the thickness of a corn field in which they lie 
hidden, and a merciful rain-storm that turns the searching 
party back. The boy, Willie, walks until his little legs are 
tired, and then climbs into the basket and views the world 
over Uncle Fb's shoulder until he falls asleep, while the 
old man jogs patiently along with the dog at his heels, his 
rifle in his hand and his keen eyes peering through the 
forest darkness lest the way be lost. There are voices in 
the woods and strange cries and ghostly shadows and weird 
lights, but the child knows that Uncle Eb is his earthly 
Providence, and the little heart feels no fear. Uncle Eb is 
learned, too, in forest lore, he knows the ways and thoughts 
of the wild animals and has many stories to beguile the 
way and so at last the lake is crossed and they are free to 
journey in the day time and rest at night. Eben Holden's 
boy is his at last by right of toilsome nights and fearsome 
days, by warm heart-throbs and loving care. 

Finally they land at David Brower’s, the queer party of 
travelers, and something in the child’s face touches the 
mother-love in Elizabeth Brower’s heart and something in 
Uncle Eb draws both the man and wife to him, and by-and- 
by no one thinks that either shall go further and Uncle Eb 
becomes David Brower's right-hand man and friend, while 
the boy is taken as an adopted son to be Hope Brower's 
brother and playmate. Fuller of incident as the story 
becomes in later years there is a fascination peculiarly its 
own in the child-life portrayed in Eben Holden, that is not 
the least charm of the book. In this period, too, there is 
more of the quaint individuality of Uncle Eb. After the 
two children, Hope and Willie, are large enough to be sent 
away to be educated, more of the outer world is let into the 
story as other characters claim their meed of attention. 

To epitomize the narrative, Willie looks forward to journ- 
alism and Hope to the career of a choir-singer, but long 
before they attain the goals of their ambition they are 
lovers pledged, with years to come between their dreams 
and the fulfillment;thereof. ‘here comes a cloud of distrust 
between them, as they grow to man and womanhood, which 
is due to the schemes of a worldly-wise friend who stands 
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as Hope's temporary guardian during her years of study in 
New York, and Hope is taken abroad before it is dispelled. 
Willie, now Mr. William Brower, seeks and eventually 
obtains employment on the /7vibune under famous old 
Horace Greeley, in the year or so preceding the civil war. 
He resigns to gointo the army, is wounded at Bull Run 
and promoted tor bravery, goes home a hero to find Hope 
waiting for him, and the financial condition of the Browers 
in such an unfortunate shape that he feels his first duty to 
be to them. At last all ends well, but no brief summary 
can do justice to the book. 

The description of the battle of Bull Run is a 
splendid piece of writing, as vivid as the battle echoes in 
Crane’s masterpiece—‘‘The Red Badge of Courage’’—and 
far more stirring. The introduction of Horace Greeley is 
of particular interest, affording a glimpse into the journal- 
istic life of one of the finest and saddest characters in our 
national history. 

But it is Eben Holden himself whose great heart, tender 
tact, and clear brain endears allelse in the book to the 
reader and one feels that no more fitting epitaph could 
have memorialized his life than that which he wrote hlm- 
self in his own homely diction: 

“T ain’t afraid, 

’Shamed o’nuthin’ I ever done, 

Alwuss kept my tugs tight, 

Never swore ’less ’twas necessary, 

Never ketched a fish bigger’n ’twas, 

Er lied in a hoss trade, 35 

Er shed a tear, I didn’t hev to. 

Never cheated anybody but Eben Holden. 
Goin’ off somewheres, Bill—dunno the way nuther— 
Dunno ’f it’s east er west er north er south, 
Er road er trail; 

But [ ain't afraid.” 


There is not an impure thought or coarse expression in 
‘‘Eben Holden;”’ it is a book full of the gospel of cheer- 
fulness, upright living andsimple duty. It is good for any 
or all of us to know Uncle Eb. 

(The Lathrop Publishing Company, Boston, issue the 
book. ) Frances Porcher. 
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A WANDERING SCHOLAR. 





THE LATE THOMAS DAVIDSON. 





Montreal, a really great American scholar, who 

might have easily laid claim to having been, at the 
time of his death, one of the dozen most learned men on 
this planet. Living a quiet, retired life in a mountain farm 
in the Adirondacks, the most unworldly of men, caring ab- 
solutely nothing for money or fame, the late Thomas 
Davidson, whose very name is probably unknown to most 
of our readers, was one of the most gitted and remarkable 
men of the latter half of this century. To enumerate his 
writings, learned and important though they are, is to con- 
vey no idea of a spiritual personality to whom some (and 
among them the present writer) owe nota little. It was 
not the opinions of this ‘‘scholar-gipsy’’ which influenced 
his friends, for he was the most inconsistent of men, pass- 
ing through phase after phase of philosophic thought, and 
contesting in the afternoon the very doctrines he had urged 
in the morning. Whimsical, vehement, impatient, his satire 
and argument flowing like a torrent, and his dogmatic 
spirit sometimes carrying him to lengths he had never in- 
tended, yet to know Thomas Davidson was to love him, 
and not a few are the young men now coming to the front 
in American philosophy and scholarship who owe a quick- 
ening stimulus to that bright and eager, albeit angular 
personality. 

Mr. Davidson was American by adoption, not by birth. 
He came from that nursery of strong men where, in his 
time, they did literally cultivate literature on oatmeal,— 
Aberdeen; and he was at the University at a specially 
brilliant era—that of Robertson Smith, Minto and W. A. 
Hunter—all, alas! gone prematurely over to the majority. 
Davidson hadthe blood of the wanderer in his veins; he 
could not rest at home, and so went over to Canada, but 
soon crossed the border into the United States, where he 
took up a position as high-school teacher in St. Louis. 
People who think of the Western American cities as given 
over to trade and materialism would have been surprised 
had they found themselves in the St. Louis of a generation 
ago, for it was one of the great centres of philosophy. The 
eminent man who is now at the head of the Federal Edu- 


Pes passed away the other day, in a hospital at 


























cation Bureau in Washington was then editing, at St. Louis, 
the Journal of Speculative Philosophy, then the only meta- 
physical organ in the English language (to our shame, be 
it said.) The reason why this remarkable movement of 
pure thought centered in St. Louis was because of the im- 
migration of German students and thinkers who had fled 
after the suppression of the 1848 rising, and many of whom 


settled down on the banks of the Mississippi. St. Louis 
ever after has been noted for Germans, philosophy, and 
the best beer in America. In this society Thomas David- 
son found congenial souls, and to literature with oatmeal 
there succeeded the cultivation of philosophy with beer. 
They might have been at Leipzig or Heidelberg, save for 
the absence of duelling and other German formalities. Life 
was simplified and heighthened by excursions into the forests 
and participation in the wild life then possible, but which 
the railway and the progress of industry have almost 
destroyed. The whole episode is indeed a delightful little 
bit of idealism in a rather prosaic century,—plain living 
and high thinking, a finely-strung, intellectual life hand-in- 
hand with simplicity and industry. 

Thomas Davidson would have delighted Gcethe; the 
Wanderjahre of Wilhelm Meister was Davidson’s own life. 
He, too, held that ‘‘to give room for wandering the world 
was made so wide.’’ As thorough an American as though 
he had been born within the shadow ot Bunker Hill, he 
nevertheless was so classic in feeling that he yearned for 

_the ‘‘palms and temples of the South,’’ and he had his 
wish gratified. Attached, largely through Longfellow’s 
generous influence, to the examination department ot 
Harvard University, he soon had the opportunity of repair- 
ing to Athens, where he studied Greek archeology. And 
here it may be said that perhaps Davidson was one of the 
greatest linguists of his age. Well grounded in Greek and 
Latin (able, after the good old medizval plan, to speak as 
well as to read Latin,) he obtained complete mastery of 
modern Greek within a few months of reaching Athens. 
He could make a speech in that language as easly as did 
Mr. Gladstone in the Ionian Islands. He spoke and read 
French, German, Italian, Spanish, Norse, with absolute 
ease. He did his philosophic thinking in German rather 
than in his own tongue. He acquired, later on, complete 
proficiency in Hebrew and Arabic, and was fairly well 
versed in Czech, Russian and Magyar. He never forgot a 
single word he had ever learned. His admiring friends 
tested him on one occasion in Greek. He never missed 
once, giving not only the ordinary but exceptional mean- 
ings, and stating in what authors they were to be found. 
He could repeat most of Aristotle’s ‘‘Ethics’’ from end to 
end, in the original. He knew word for word that difficult 
second part of Auust which at times baffled even German 
professors, but his supreme love was Dante. He knew the 
whole of the Divina Commedia, and students who have 
read his introduction to Scartazzini’s handbook to the great 
Tuscan know how Davidson entered into the very soul of 
Dante. Thus did this simple, hearty, big-brained Scottish- 
American wander over the globe. To-day in his little villa 
in the Italian Alps, to-morrow in a lovely rose-covered villa 
in Capri, again among the slashed-faced students of 
Heidelberg, then at Athens, or at rooms in London, or in 
the halls of Oxford and Cambridge, or under the shadow 
of the State House in classic Boston—thus did he absorb 
culture, study the world, and charm and entertain his hun- 
dred friends. 

It is rather dangerous to be a great linguist, for the 
chances are that you will be nothing else, —like Cardinal 
Mezzofanti. But Thomas Davidson was a contradiction to 
all rules. Though he missed being a great thinker, he 
had a powerful, philosophic mind. Like all that St. Louis 
group, he had begun by being a strong Hegelian, but he 
lived to denounce Hegel as unfairly as he had once praised 
him. Medizval in his conception of (and we might say in 
his impersonation of ) the wandering scholar, Davidson be- 
came medizval in his philosophy; he took up the study of 
Thomas Aquinas. Outside the ranks of the profound 
Catholic scholars, there are few who can say they have 
mastered the ‘‘Summa;’’ one of those few was Mr. David- 
son. One must not hold him finally to anything, but at the 
time he wrote his learned work on Rosmini, the modern 
Catholic antagonist of the Jesuits, he certainly believed 
that Aquinas, based on the philosophy of Aristotle, had 
come nearer to solving the great riddle of being than any 
other thinker. In addition to the work on Rosmini, which 
is scarcely appreciated in English, Mr. Davidson must have 
some credit for stimulating the Pope in the preparation of 
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his celebrated Encyclical on Aquinas. There are not, it is 
safe to say, many laymen who have had three hours’ confi- 
dential talk on philosophy with Leo XIII., but Thomas 
Davidson was one. He was also intimate with some of the 
religious Orders, and knew not a little of the inner life of 
the Catholic Church, with whose art and devotion he sym- 
pathized as much as he detested its politics. He loved 
Italy as a man loves his bride, and in Rome he fore- 
gathered with the veteran Mamiani and others who had 
helped in the risorgimento. His work on Aristotle as an 
educational thinker is one of the finest and most helpful 
treatises on education written in our time. His essay on 
the Parthenon Frieze (which he interprets as embodying 
in marble the dream of Pericles of a united Greece) may be 
right or wrong, but it is a most learned and interesting 
piece of work. 

If the linguist is a specialist, the philosopher is regarded 
as a pedant. But it was the charm of this wandering 
scholar that he was ever human and ever young. Like Abou 
Ben Adhem, he loved his fellow-men, and was as friendly 
with his old Italian housekeeper, who believed in ghosts 
and saintly protection, as with the learned men whose 
friend and correspondent he was. The present writer can 
see him now embracing a genial Captain of the Alpine 
regiment stationed in the Italian mountain town where for 
atime he made his home. He was not quite asaint, but 
he loved much and he shall be forgiven much. He could 
have kept Socrates company over the amphora while the 
rest were under the table, and could have gone forth to 
teach with as clear a head. A unique character, built on a 
solid Scotch foundation, polished by travel and by thought, 
and with the bright and eager tone of an American, he 
was the best example in our time of the medizval wan- 
dering scholar. The London Spectator. 
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SONNETS TO A WIFE. 
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XXI—VANITY. 











As erst you were when he your lover came, 
Go linger by the mirror’s polished frame, 
And put all weariness to utter flight; 
Come with a smile, and let your eyes be bright, 
Be gay, be sad, but never be the same; 
And thus your lover you may always claim, 
Else lost, mayhap, by holding him too light. 


TT be as charming in your husband’s sight 


An this be vanity—to add a rose 
To glow upon your bosom; train your hair 
So in his eyes you may be passing fair— 
Why! let it stand: a woman better knows, 
That careless hands and sloven taste in dress 
May mar the spell of her own loveliness. 


st 
XXI—IN THE WOODS. 





Deep in the glimmering depths of woods to wait 
Where countless leaves with every breeze unfold, 
To watch the sunshine weave its threads of ged 

Where tree-trunks stand in tall alignment straight; 

To hear the flicker challenging his mate 
With chattering note, far-piercing, clear and bold, 
And mark how dimly in the forest old 

The lights and shadows softly palpitate: 


And there, shut closely from the outer world, 
To lie on some green slope and idly dream, 
Touch hands, and smile, while over us unfurled 
The leafy banners of the noontide gleam— 

That was to find the Ponce de Leon spring 
Of youth, and hope, and blossoms burgeoning. 
oe 
AXAXTII—GOLD, 


There is a gold unlocked by miser’s key 
And gold is found in lees of sparkling wine; 
And there is gold along the swaying vine 
Where yellow, half-blown roses drooping be; 
Gold and to spare among the sands at sea 
And palest gold in saffron stars that shine, 
And gold deep-digged from many a hidden mine, 
And golden leaves upon the willow tree. 


But all this aureate glitter is for naught 
When I in dreamful mood, my love behold; 


cynical. 
colleges and lyceums.) It is even likely that the girls, or 
young ladies, will lose some of their natural grace, but has 
not the young American girl given us a new and better idea 
of feminine grace? So far as natural differences are con- 
cerned, daily contact, I think, will only put them intoa 
stronger relief; the boy will be more masculine in the 
presence of the girl, and vice versa. 
scent the danger, the danger of sexual ebulition and 
temptation. 


tion. 
supervision of inspectors, no act of immorality can be dis- 
covered. 
any kind, so far as sexual morality is concerned. The same 
can be said of the colleges in Holland and elsewhere. In 
the United States, parents are as solicitous about the 
morals of their children as we are. 
of American children are not different from those of our 
own. 
private schools in the great republic. 
believe that their young daughter is as well guarded in the 
society of her college friends as under the parental roof. 


surd, for both girls and boys. 
is founded upon confinement; confinement is immoral as 
well as lugubrious. 
to confine him in a vast lyceum can lead to only one re- 
sult: 
these institutions are terrible; I hate the very memory of 
them. The girls, in their boarding-schools, lead a more 
pleasant existence, but they receive a very defective edu- 
cation and a most inadequate preparation for married life, 





Crowned with her tangled locks of tawny gold 
Like corn-silk in the breeze’s meshes caught; 
None other gold may match it, none so fair, 
As that which gathers in a woman’s hair, 
ae 
XXIV—TO MY WIFE, 





I, as an actor, have played well my part, 
Not showing how the sons of men I scorn; 
Those shriveled, greedy souls who crave the corn, 
The oil and wine, the treasures of the mart; 
Deep in my soul I burn the flame for Art, 
As one who was a lyric poet born, 
As one who leads a singer’s hope forlorn 
Yet with unshrinking and unconquered heart. 


I can exist on what a Spartan can; 
Endure as granite; smile when friends do fail; 
Face Poverty; and see the years grow stale, 
Or bide my time with any sort of man; 
Full in the teeth of Fate I fling the glove 
Come age, come death, while I have you, my love! 
ee oe UF 


CO-EDUCATION. 





WHAT A FRENCH WRITER THINKS OF IT. 


M. Marcel Prevost, the well-known French author, recently — 


contributed, to a prominent Parisian journal, an interesting 
article on the advisability of a mixture of the sexesin schools. 
Some parts of the article have been translated for the MIRROR 
by Mr. Francis A. Huter and herewith follow: 





HILE there can be no objection, from a strictly 
\ \ educational standpoint, to mixed schools, I ad- 


mit that there is some importance to be attached 


to the moral objections which are being advanced by cer- 
tain pedagogical authorities. 
the sexes will cause the woman to lose some of her innate 
grace, and the boy some of his virility and moral courage, 
that, to express it in a few words, it will constitute a cause of 
permanent disorder. 

vanced, are, I think, 
fetched. 
affirmation of differences in nature, which would dispel all 
fear that the girls might become too masculine, or that the 
boys might become effeminate, or to a diminution of dif- 
ferences, which would prevent any dangerous accentuation 
of sexual attraction. 
between these two extremes. 
the apparent differences, the differences created by social 
conventions between the two sexes, will be well nigh done 
away with by mixed schools. 
critical, and the boys less careless in their habits and less 


It is believed that a mixture of 


This belief, and the objections ad- 
somewhat contradictory and far- 
A mixture of the sexes will lead either to an 


My personal idea of the matter lies 
I do, indeed, believe that 
The girls will be less hypo- 


(Ot course, I have reference only to the higher 


Here, of course, we 
The danger, however, exists principally in our imagina- 
In the lyceum at Cempuis, in spite of the strictest 


In the colleges in Paris, there is no complaint of 


The natural instincts 
Yet mixed classes exist in the majority of public and 
American parents 
Our present system of education is pernicious and ab- 
It is pernicious, because it 
To take a well-bred, sensitive boy and 


moral degeneration and laxity. The years spent in 
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The total edifice of French education is tottering, and 
nobody seems to be willing to strengthen the foundation. 
The separation of the sexes, and the abominable system of 
confinement, are condemned by every thinking person. 
What is it that prevents us from establishing a family life 
in our colleges and lyceums? The quietude which now 
characterizes our mixed schools is the best argument in 
their favor. If sexual disorder and scandals were rampant 
in schools of this kind, it would speedily be divulged and 
be suppressed by the authorities. 

eee 


AN ENTHUSIASM THAT WAS. 


THE SECRET OF MACAULAY, 


carried sundry coins to Mr. Franklin’s bookshop at 

the corner of St. Nicholas’-square, in Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, and exchanged them for a copy of the ‘‘Critical 
and Historical Essays’’ of Lord Macaulay. I could show you 
the very spot in Neville street where, walking homeward, I 
stopped to take a deep draught of rhetoric from that podgy 
volume in a gamboge binding. Has justice been done to 
Macaulay as the literary mentor of boys under fourteen? I 
doubt it; the debt is so large. There is a class of books 
from which bookish boys draw their first literary nourish- 
ment, and although these books are not the same for every 
boy, yet there are certain books which really form a group 
of this nature. Washington Irving’s ‘‘Sketch Book’’ is one, 
and Macaulay’s ‘‘Essays’’ is another. From these, and from 
Lamb, and from Addison’s ‘‘Spectator,’’ boys draw green 
knowledge of the moods and capabilities of literature. They 
learn how much sarcasm can gall its victims, or argument 
crush them; and hugely they enjoy such spectacles. They 
easily delight themselves with the broad effects of good 
prose: a flowing style, a richness of allusion, clever an- 
titheses, ingenious similes. Moreover they learn names— 
nothing haunts a boy like names—and on these they build 
castles of surmise very pleasant to behold. Great among 
such writers is Macaulay of the ‘‘Essays.’’ I could have said 
this last week, but it was only yesterday that I realized 
how strong was the spell that Macaulay threw over me in 
that gamboge volume. Casually I had picked up the new 
edition of the Essays issued in the ‘‘Temple Classics’’ 
series, and casually I opened it at a page in the article on 
‘<Machiavelli.’’ To my no small astonishment I could hardly 
read it with adry eye. For I had alighted on a passage 
which I had roared to the wind on sea-shores, in railway- 
carriages, and wherever the giory of words could add a joy 
to life, or relieve some boyish bitterness. The passage 


Peart unde years ago, being a boy of twelve, I 


was this: 
‘“‘From the oppressions of illiterate masters, and the 


sufferings of a degraded peasantry, it is delightful to turn 
to the opulent and enlightened States of Italy, to the vast 
and magnificent cities, the ports, the arsenals, the villas, 
the museums, the libraries, the marts filled with every 
article of comfort or luxury, the factories swarming with 
artisans, the Apennines covered with rich cultivation up to 
their very summits, the Po wafting the harvests of Lom- 
bardy to the granaries of Venice, and carrying back the 
silks of Bengal and the furs of Siberia tothe palaces of 
Milan. With peculiar pleasures every cultivated mind 
must repose on the fair, the happy, the glorious Florence, 
the halls which rang with the mirth of Pulci, the cell where 
twinkled the midnight lamp of Politian, the statues on 
which the young eyes of Michael Angelo glared with’the 
frenzy of a kindred inspiration, the gardens in which 
Lorenzo meditated some sparkling song for the May-day 
dance of the Etrurian virgins. Alas, for the beautiful 
city! Alas, for the wit and the learning, the genius and 
the love! 

Le donnug, et cavalier, gli affanni, e gli agi, 

Che ne'nvogliava amore e cortesia 

La dove t cuor son falti st malvagi, 
A time was at hand when all the seven vials of the 
Apocalypse were to be poured forth and shaken out over 
those pleasant countries, a time of slaughter, famine, beg- 
gary, infamy, slavery, despair.’’ 

The secret of Macaulay’s hold on the literary boy is plain. 

A boy with any taste for literature always deals in bom- 
bast; he loves the mouth-filling word and the rolling period. 
Does he glory in stately words and cloth-of-gold phrases? 
He is your budding writer. Those splashings and revel- 
ings in the sea of speech declare the swimmer who one 
day will cut the waves with a clean stroke and an economy 


Che Mirror. 


of spray. Macaulay’s style is not bombast, but to many a 
boy it is the foamy and resonant font of literature. 

The more I dip into the ‘‘Essays,’’ the more I doubt 
whether this is not their greatest use and their greatest 
merit—that they shout so splendidly round the boy, and 
cast such treasures at his feet. Macaulay’s delight ina 
full world, a thriving society, and an advanced culture; his 
prodigious knowledge, his memory, his vocabulary, his 
health—these are elements ina style that lures the young 
mind by the broad vigor and symmetry of its operations. 
Of sentiment and subtlety there are just enough in the 
‘*Essays’’ to please a boy, which is to say that there is very 
little of either. Macaulay’s grand catalogue of the things 
that are is relieved to just the right extent and in just the 
right way. A boy had as lief read in Macaulay of the end 
of London as of the glory of Rome. Hear him take on his 
lips the famous passage on the permanence of the Roman 
Catholic Church: 

‘‘She was great and respected before the Saxon had set 
foot on Britain, betore the Frank had passed the Rhine, 
when Grecian eloquence still flourished at Antioch, when 
idols were still worshiped in the temple at Mecca. And 
she may still exist in undiminished vigor when some 
traveler from New Zealand shall, in the midst of a vast 
solitude, take his stand on a broken arch of London Bridge 
to sketch the ruins of St. Paul’s.’’ 

Macaulay gloated on these vast operations of Time. 
wrote, in the essay on Machiavelli: 

‘‘All the curses denounced against Tyre seemed to have 
fallen on Venice. Her merchants already stood afar off, 
lamenting for this great city. The time seemed near when 
the sea-weed should overgrow her silent Rialto, and the 
fisherman wash his nets in her deserted arsenal.’’ 

And, again, in the ‘‘Sir William Temple:’’ 

‘‘Lewis and Dorothy are alike dust. A _ cotton-mill 
stands on the ruins of Marli; and the Osbornes have ceased 
to dwell under the ancient roof of Chicksands.’’ 

Always concrete, rhetorical, and brilliant, always the easy 
master of his thought—no wonder Macaulay is worshiped 
by boys. To see him take off his coat to thrash a poet like 
Montgomery, or a critic like Croker, was sheer ecstasy. 
So many processes, horizons, relationships, were flashed 
upon the mind as incidents in the glorious bout; such far 
glimpses, and such vast suggestions, were opened on every 
side. You learned by excitement, you grew wise in battle. 
And then the cult of the “‘hit,’’ the joy of sarcasm, and— 
the feelings of Mr. Montgomery! 

‘‘We would not be understood, however, to say, that 
Mr. Robert Montgomery cannot make similitudes for him- 
self. A very few lines further on, we find one which has 
every mark of originality, and on which, we will be bound, 
none of the poets whom he has plundered will ever think 
of making reprisals: 

‘The soul, aspiring, pants its source to mount, 
As streams meander level with their fount.’ 

‘‘We take this to be, on the whole, the worst similitude 
in the world. Inthe first place, no stream meanders, or 
can possibly meander, level with its fount. In the next 
place, if streams did meander level with their founts, no 
two motions can be less like each other than that of 
meandering level and that ot mounting upwards.’’ 

To see Mr. Croker pounded in page after page of cumu- 
lative muscles, cumulative scorn, and all in a blaze of 
erudition beyond the dreams of schoolmasters! How one 
loved even the minutiz of the onslaught. 

‘*Mr. Croker statesthat Mr. Henry Bate, who afterwards 
assumed the name of Dudley, was proprietor of the Morn- 
ing Herald, and fought a duel with George Robinson 
Stoney, in consequence of some attacks on Lady Strath- 
more which appeared in that paper. Now, Mr. Bate was 
then connected, not with the Morning Herald, but with the 
Morning Post; and the dispute took place before the Morn- 
ing Herald was in existence. The duel was fought in 
January, 1777. The Chronicle of the Annual Register for 
that year contains an account of the transaction, and dis- 
tinctly states that Mr. Bate was editor of the Morning Fost. 
The Morning Merald, as any person may see by looking at 
any number of it, was not established till some years after 
this affair. For this blunder there is, we must acknowl- 
edge, some excuse; for it certainly seems almost incredible 
to a person living in our time that any human being should 
ever have stopped to fight with a writer in the Morning Post." 

All this does not seem too fair now. And really one blushes 
for the cruelty of the epigram: 

‘It is not likely that a person who is ignorant of what 


He 


almost everybody knows can know that of which almost 
everybody is ignorant.’’ 

But a boy enjoys this as he does a knock-down blow with 
the gloves; and he frankly accepts the Titan’s explana- 
tion: 

‘‘We did not open this book with any wish to find 
blemishes in it. We have made no curious researches. 
The work itself, and a very common knowledge of literary 
and political history, have enabled us to detect the mis- 
takes which we have pointed out, and many other mistakes 
of the same kind. We must say, and we say it with regret, 
that we do not consider the authority of Mr. Croker, unsup- 
ported by other evidence, as sufficient to justify any writer 
who may follow him in relating a single anecdote or in 
assigning a date to a single event.”’ 

Moved by a memory, I have but touched on Macaulay’s 
attraction for boys. His wealth of proper names and allu- 
sion was dazzling. Poor Southey’s philosophy might stand or 
fall, but to see that remote scheme condemned by remoter 
standards was a treat. ‘‘A mere day-dream, poetical 
creation, like the Domdaniel cavern, the Swerga, or 
Pandalon.’’ W., in the Academy. 

Fe 


A TOAST TO TUSITALA. 


(For the MIRROR.) 
IGHT men sat at the board, 
E From the West and the East they came; 
And many and light were the toasts that night, 
Till some one named a name, 


‘To Robert Louis!’’ Then all 
Stood up with a single mind; 

And sober and brave was the health they gave 
The prince of the roving kind. 


‘Silent and Standing!’’ Ay, 
For the East and the West are one, 
And the loving man has the world for his clan, 
When all is said and done. 
Bliss Carman. 
ee et 


WHERE IGNORANCE IS BLISS. 


THE OTHER SIDE OF AN IDOL, 


drove down the street. Every Sunday night, 

just at dusk, it waits on the corner diagonally 
opposite our house, for a woman who comes from some 
place in the block. A man gets out of the carriage, helps 
herin, and they are driven away. I’ve found out who the 
people are,’’ and the invalid in her low chair by the 
window riised her pale face to her husband’s habitually 
listless one. With careless good-humor he turned toward 
her. 

‘‘Well,’’ smilingly, ‘‘how came you to know?’’ 

‘Felice found out all about it.’’ 

“She leads a life of interrogation and exclamation 
points, that pert little maid of yours,’’ said he. ‘‘There’s 
no use of closing a door on a skeleton, if she is near. Like 
love, she laughs at locksmiths.”’ 

“Yes, I know that she is curious, and I often reprove 
her for it, but this time the story was so interesting and 
pathetic that I listened.’’ 

‘What is the name?’’ 

“That I’m going to keep until the last, and see if you 
can guess. First, I’ll tell you all that Felice told me. 

‘She watched, and found out from which house the 
woman came. Then she invited the attentions of the 
butler of the family, whose overtures she had hitherto 
repulsed. He is a man who has long been in their service 
and until he met Felice, had guarded their secret well. 
She frankly acknowledged that he was tres difficile, but 
that, to her, was no drawback. It only heightened her 
enjoyment of the situation. By degrees, she learned this 
sad story of the daughter of the family. 

‘‘The young woman had been engaged to a man of 
whom her father and brother disapproved, for, although 
she was very charming, they felt that the wealth ot the 
family had also something to do with his attentions. He 
was forbidden the house. She then made arrangements 
to elope with him. He was to meet her at this very 
corner, at this very hour, witha carriage. They were then 
to drive to a minister’s house to Se married. She felt that 


OT aioe the carriage, Henry; the one that just 
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thousand) pairs beautifully less every day. 


want three or four pairs please hurry along. 


they can get good gloves at a bargain price. 


half price. 


Wertheimer’s Kid Gloves. 
re eetis( 75 Cent Quality for 35c 
reget. { $1.00 Quality for 45c 


We Include in This Sale 


Monarch, Czarina and Saratoga, 


All Colors, All New and Clean, 
and in All Sizes. 


We Shall Sell: 
THE SARATOGA, worth 75c and 85c for 55c¢ 
THE CZARINA, regular price $1.00, for G 7c 
THE MONARCH, regular price $2.00, for $71,10 








QUIS (ir 


HE women are making that big pile of 12,000 (twelve 
If you 
It’s just this 


eat Sale of Kid Gloves, 


SELECTED FROM THE BIG WERTHEIMER STOCK, 


And Bought at Private Sale for Less than the Damaged Goods Brought at Auction. 





Successful Beyond Our Most Sanguine Expectations. 


ELEGANT NOVELTIES 


IN 


way: many women desire plenty of gloves for all around 


wear and they do not care about paying outside prices when 


These Wertheimer Gloves are good gloves at less than 


KID GLOVES OF THE CELEBRATED BRANDS: 











FRESH, NEW 


GLOVES 


At Less Than 


AUCTION PRICES. 








Fine Costumes, Coats and Wraps. 
AUTOMOBILE COATS. 


Genuine $25.00 new shape 42-inch Automobile Coats, of 
kersey, in all colors, rich satin linings— 


ORESLER TEKS CHIE WEEK COR a since ses ccceoses. cceceee consseccane $18.75 


Genuine $35.00 Stylish 42-inch Automobiles, made of fine 
Oxford or Melton cloths, just like a man’s $60.00 Top- 
coat; plain and with large real fur collars— 


Offeved: here thie week f0F-. :..2:... 525.6 nse en $28.75 


CAPES AND EVENING WRAPS. 
The New L’Aiglon Long Capes, in gray, red blue, tan— 
Oered here’ £08. ai203-5. 05s $15.00 AND $19.75 
Handsome Evening Capes, with Quilted Silk Linings— 


eee pe $19.75 AND $25.00 


Magnificent Fur-Lined Long Capes, with large fur collar— 


Omered: 100 Gay... 5 csc. onsen nets $35.00 AND $45.00 
LONG, LOOSE ULSTERS. 


MAGNIFICENT GOODS. 
Genuine $60.00 Triple Cape Loose-fitting Ulsters, beauti- 
fully lined—Here this week for............. ....-20..---00+ $47.50 


Genuine $90.00 and $100.00 Beautiful Loose Ulsters, in a 
dozen new effects, Empire and Cape styles, new reds, 
oxblood, tans, black, etc.— 


Offered this week for...............-. $65.00 AND $75.00 


B. NUGENT & BRO. DRY GOODS CO., Broadway, Washington Avenue and St. Charles Street. 











all would be forgiven her when her father and brother 
realized her great love for this man, and his great love for 
her. 

‘‘She came to this appointed place, ‘and waited. Half 
the night she stood in the shadowof a neighbor’s house, 
and strained her ears for the sound of carriage wheels. 
Then, cold, weary, she crept back to the home she had 
deserted. She dragged herself up to the steep marble 
steps leading to the front door, and rang the bell. She 
gave no thought to the surprise and consternation her ap- 
pearance there at that time of the night would occasion. 
The butler opened the door, and she attributed his state of 
apathy, if she thought at all, to the fact of his being a well- 
trained servant, rather than to a lack of interest. She was 
about to mount the stairs leading to her apartments, when 
her brother came out of the library. He, too, showed no 
curiosity at seeing her there in the gray dawn in her out- 
door clothes. The sight of his pale, drawn face finally 
aroused her numbed senses. Like a child, she held out 
her hands to him, while a mantle of fear fell over her. 
He drew her towards him, with the tenderness he always 
showed her, led her into the library, and closed the door. 
There he told her, as gently as he could, the terrible news. 

‘Their father, seeing that he could no longer ward off 
bankruptcy, had, that afternoon, taken his own life. 

‘‘The poor girl fainted, and for many weeks atter that, 
the brother thought that he was going to lose the only 
being he had left on earth to love. The body finally sur- 
vived, but the tired brain slept. Once a week it awakened. 
Every Sunday night, just at dusk, she stole from the house, 
came to this corner and waited for her faithless lover. At 
first her brother opposed her leaving the house, but that 
caused her to become violent. Their physician recom- 
mended meeting her with a carriage, just as the arrange- 
ment was made three years ago. 

‘*She leaves her home at the same time every Sunday 
night, followed stealthily by the faithful butler, who sees 
that she reaches the corner in safety. Her brother is 


there with a carriage. 
have done that terrible night, 
driven away. That seems to satisfy her until the next one scream, and fell back, dead. 
week, when the same proceeding takes place again.’’ 

‘“What became of the man?’’ 

‘‘The butler told Felice that he married a woman of brother didn’t kill the heartless coward who wrecked it! I 
great wealth, who is an invalid. His wife adores him, but hear your master, Felice. 
he finds it necessary to be out of town often on business. 
The butler admitted that he was considered fascinating by 
women. 

‘‘What acalloused soul he must have, to wreck one 
woman’s life and daily deceive another! 
the same Maker is responsible for a man like him, anda 
man like you, Henry. Her name is Miss Winston. 
man’s name the butler wouldn’t disclose. 


You’re home so seldom.’’ 


It must be very late. 
has wrapped up my thoughts. 
‘Oui, madame. 


‘*I’m going for a little walk. The room seems—seems 
—warm to me,’’ 

‘‘Kiss me. 
who loves me, despite my being 2 gossiping invalid. 
how white you are!’’ 

‘* 'Tis the shadows playing tricks on your eyes. 
for lights. 


I’jl be back soon.”’ 
st 


Felice! Felice!"’ 
Oh, madame!’’ 


He alights, as the lover should dashing him to the ground. 
helps her in, and they are 


It’s strange that I’m coming to see. 
The ‘‘There, there, don’t get excited, my dear. 


You’re going, slipped, and I fell, as I was crossing the street. 
dear? I thought you intended spending the evening with bruises are easily healed.’’—E£. H. Strong, in Town Talk. 


How fortunate I am to have a husband 
Why, M*: the sun never be too hot nor the wind too cold 


Ring 


Eleven o’clock! How that story 


Her heart was weak, so Monseur le Docteur said.’’ 
‘‘Poor girl. Hers was a sad life. 


Let him in.”’ 
‘*Mon Dieu! monsieur!’’ 
‘Hush. Tell your mistress I’m not well. 
directly to my room.”’ 
“T hear you, Henry. 
Your face, all bloody! 
mean?’’ 


tt ot ot 
MAY THE SUN NEVER BE TOO HOT. 





(For the MIRROR.) 
for you, 


too old for you. 


May the far-down skies and the skies above seldom seem 


gray to you, 


May the flower’s slight leaf and the hopeful grass always 


seem gay to you. 


As he arose, his face bleed- 
ing, mademoiselle must have recognized him, for she gave 
Pauvre mademoiselle! 


’Tis a pity her 


I’m going 


I know that something’s wrong. 
What does it 


My foot 
Stone- 


May the world never be too young nor the years 


‘Why, what’s the matter?’’ 

‘“‘Oh, madame! Terrible! Mademoiselle Winston—”’ 

‘‘Calm yourself, Felice, and then if you have anything 
to tell, state it briefly.’’ 

“Oui, madam. This evening Mademoiselle Winston 
and her brother went driving as usual, and on their return, 
so the butler told me, they met mademoiselle’s former 
fiance. Her brother was helping her to alight. She was 
standing with one foot on the carriage step, when monsieur 
came along. Monsieur Winston saw him, and struck him, 


May the children’s songs and your true-love’s voice well 
up and sing to you, 

May the faith in truth and fidelity reach out and cling to 
you. 


May the zest of life and the heart of love for aye be bright 
with you, 
May the peace of death in the last, long sleep rest sweet 


and light with you. 
Ernest McGaffey. 
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ROMANCE OF GILBERT HOLMES. 





Yea, verily, when a man bids for fame by 
casting himself at the mercy of reviewers, 
critics, efa/., he must be willing to see him- 
self as nobody else ever before saw him. 
The moral of which is: Don’t write books 
if you would continue to be known as simply 
yourself. 

When Marshall M. Kirkman, of Chicago, 
the famous vice-president and manager of a 
famous railroad, turned from the grind of 
traffic and rates, stocks and bonds, leased 
lines and connections, and rushed into litera- 
ture for relaxation, he probably had never 
aspired to the proud distinction which a St. 
Louis newspaper achieved for him in review- 
ing his maiden effort in fiction. As the author 
of a ‘‘twelve volume novel,’’ Mr. Kirkman 
must, of necessity, be considered an unique 
product, and as such a recent Sunday review 
in the Post-Dispatch credits him. One hates to 
demolish reputation, but one also dislikes to 
spoil the sale of a book with merit enough to 
sell at all, therefore it is only just to the 
reading public to state that ‘‘Gilbert Holmes’’ 
is only a harmless, one-volume novel of much 
interest to people interested in the early his- 
tory of Illinois. 

He would be a brave man (or a re-incar- 
nation from the days of Fielding and 
Smollett) who would dare to spring even a 
three-volume novel upon the voracious and 
hustling reader of to-day, while to be the 
parent of a twelve-volume effort would be to 
achieve the questionable distinction of a 
mental freak, and to contract beforehand for 
oblivion for the book. 

That Mr. Kirkman is the author of a 
twelve-volume work upon railroad science is 
a well-known fact, and that he has written 
other small books or pamphlets upon the 
same subject is a familiar story to those 
whose interests and business lie in the same 
line as those of Mr. Kirkman, but in ‘‘The 
Romance of Gilbert Holmes’’ he plunges 
into an entirely different sea of thought. 
He dives into the historic past and brings up 
for preservation traditions and facts that 
make his work especially valuable to the 
Illinoisan, and interesting to all who prize 
the early history-making days of the Missis- 
sippi valley. 

That the hero is over-drawn as a boy 
character, and that the thread of the romance 
is along the trend of the commonplace, does 
not invalidate the real worth of the work. 
Many prominent families will treasure it for 
what it holds of family traditions, traditions 
that otherwise would have been lost for all 
time. Frances Porcher. 

FF 
VOTE FOR MR. JOY. 





The good old rule, ‘‘let well enough 
alone,’’ should certainly be applied in the 
case of Hon. Charles Frederic Joy,who is a 
candidate for re-election to Congress for the 
Eleventh District of Missouri. 

First elected in 1894, re-elected in 1896 
and again in 1898 affords proof that his 
constituents have thorough confidence in him 
as an able and honest representative of the 
District. 

Mr. Joy stands securely on his record in 
Congress. Whether in matters that 
especially concern the welfare of St. Louis 
and the Eleventh District, or in National 
affairs, his course has been marked by a 
broad and liberal statesmanship. 

It is for the best interests of the District 
that Mr. Joy, who is a loyal St. Louisan, 
should be re-elected and the MIRROR feels 


tion of its readers, regardless of political 
proclivities or partizanship. 


et ut 
THE HORSE SHOW. 





The Horse Show is the social event of the 
week. Everybody whois anybody in St. 
Louis, has been seen in the boxes, or will be 
seen before the end of the exhibition. There 
never was such elaborate gowning, or such 
a general turn-out of the swell mob, and it 
is sate to say there never has been a better 
horse-show in the matter of interest to horse- 
owners and horse-lovers. The animals 
shown are an advance upon last year, and 
the handling of the animals has improved. 
The details of management of the show are 
much better mastered than ever before, and 
there is a refreshing absence of ‘‘kicking’’ 
upon the partofexhibitors. The attendance 
has grown steadily both in size and in the 
distinction of patronage since the opening 
night and the programme has grown as well 
in interest not only to the technically-in- 
formed horsemen, but to the many who only 
see the broad, show-feature of the affair. 
Prof. William Weil’s band has come in for 
much commendation for its contribution to 
the pleasurableness of the occasion. Every- 
body connected with the show in an official 
capacity is entitled to the most unrestricted 
congratulation, for they have provided the 
general public with a delightful spectacle; 
they have given horse-lovers and owners a 
square deal; they have made the show an 
effective influence in furtherance of 
business interests of horse, harness and fine 
vehicle dealers. It is difficult, even impos- 
sible, to imagineja better con ducted or more 
generally satisfying enterprise of the sort 
under any possible auspices in this city. 
The management has deserved success. No 
one loyal to the city and desirous of helping 
along men who put up their money to pro- 
vide such a show, should refrain from 
attendance at the Coliseum, for they will 
see as fine horses, as pretty gowns and much 
prettier women than ever were vaunted at 
the great Horse Show in New York. 

ee 
REGARDING RUGS. 





A very good opportunity is afforded the 
careful housekeeper or housewife just now 
to secure rugs at greatly reduced prices. 
Messrs. J. Kennard & Sons, one of the 
oldest and most reliable firms in carpets, 
curtains, rugs etc., are about to move, and 
announce in this issue of the MIRRORa 
very notable reduction of prices. Prayer 
rugs, hearth-rugs, dining-room, study, library 
and smoking-den rugs and rt-squares, 
Oriental and domestic, can be secured at 
prices that will prove satisfactory, and then 
the goods can always be relied upon, coming 
from a house like Kennard’s. 
et Ut 
GRANT AND WASHINGTON. 





One day during his Presidency General 
Grant came into the roum where his Cabinet 
was assembling, quietly laughing to himself. 
‘I have just read,’’ said he, ‘‘one of the 
best anecdotes I have ever met. It was that 
John Adams, after he had been President, 
was one day taking a party out to dinner at 
his home in Quincy, when one of his guests 
noticed a portrait over the door, and said, 
‘You have a fine portrait of Washington 
there, Mr. Adams.’ ‘Yes,’ was the reply, 
‘and that old wooden-head made his fortune 
by keeping his mouth shut,’’’ and Grant 
laughed again with uncommon enjoyment. 
The apocryphal story gained a permanent 
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forget style and fit. 


We are making a decided hit 
with our three-fifty school 
suit for boys from 7 to 16 
years of age—strictly all- 





showed no consciousness that it could have 
any application to himself, he evidently 
thought that keeping the mouth shut was not 
enough in itself to insure fortune, and at 
any rate was not displeased at finding such a 
ground of sympathy with the Father of his 
Country. Grant's telling the story seemed to 
me, under the circumstances, infinitely more 
amusing than the original.—Hon. J. D. Cox, 


in Scribner's, 
et 
HOW DID IT GET THERE? 





The latest rival to the fly in the amber is 
a lizard in a lumpof coal. It was found by 


a Teddington doctor, who, on breaking the 
lump of coal, discovered the lizard curled up 
in a little hollow inside, in a comatose con- 








that this is the sentiment of a large propor- 


interest in Grant’s mouth, for though he 








It was placed in some hot sand, and 
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That’s the sort we make, but at the same time we do not 
To come to the point—we dress the boys 
smartly and if at any time you are dissatisfied with the wear- 
ing qualities of a suit you can have your money for the asking. 


$3.50 
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under the influence of the warmth it gradu- 
ally began to awaken. Its length was six 
inches from head to tail, and in appearance 
it differed entirely from any English lizard; 
its head was broad and flat, and its mouth 
and nostrils were sealed tightly as if they 
had grown so from long disuse. Not until 
the next day did the heavy lid skin, which 
overhung the eyes, open, revealing orbs of a 
dark green hue. How long the little crea- 
ture had remained in the coal it is, of 
course, impossible to say. 
Ft 
Nimrod—* Pat, did you ever catch frogs?’’ 
Pat—‘‘Faith, an’ Oi did, sir.’’ Mimrod— 
‘*What did you bait with?’’ Fat—‘‘Begorry, 
Oi bate ’em with a shtick.’’—Chicago News. 
Fe et 
Fine Watches—Mermod & Jaccard’s 
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SOCIETY. 


Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway and Locust. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry Turner are at present in 
Paris, visiting the Exposition. 

Mrs. F. X. Barada held the last of her series of 
“at homes,” at the Southern Hotel, last Friday. 

Mrs. John H. Maxon and Miss Rita Maxon 
are spending the winter at the Grand avenue 
Hotel. 

Mrs. Frank A. Ruf, of Cabanne, is entertain- 
ing her neice, Miss Cushman, of Middlebury, 
Vermont. 

Mr. and Mrs. Olive Barwick have returned 
from their summer sojourn in the Tennessee 
mountains. 

Miss Margaret Currie, after an absence of 
eight months, will return to the city this week 
to visit friends, before joining her mother and 
sister in New York. 

Mrs. Ramsey and Miss Effie Ramsey, of Jeffer- 
son City, have sold their home there and come 
to St. Louis to reside. 

Mrs. J. L. Carleton and Miss Ruth Leggatt, 
who have been all summer in Butte, Montana, 
on Mr Carleton’s ranch, are again at home. 

Mrs. Jack Carter, of Aberdeen, Miss., who has 
been for a short time the guest of Mrs. Hammett 
of 3931 Delmar avenue, left, on Tuesday, to return 
to her home. 

Mrs. Ola W. Bell! left last week for San Fran- 
cisco, whence she _ sails, November Ist, for 
Mauila, to join her husband, who is there with 
the 3rd cavalry. 

Miss Edgar Floyd-Jones, who has been abroad 
since the latter part of April, will sail for 
America on November 3rd, arriving in St. Louis 
about November 18th. 

The Daughters of the American Revolution 
will be entertained, on the 28th of November, by 
Mrs. Huntington Smith, who has devised many 
unique features for the occasion. 

Col. and Mrs. Edward I. Russell, of Mobile, 
Ala., and their daughter, Miss Koline Russell, 
who have been in the city for the past few 
weeks, will return home after the horse show. 

Mrs. EK, Dorsheimer and Miss Ella Dorsheimer, 
who have been abroad all summer, were called 
home by the death of Mr. T. Wormer, and after 
spending a short time in Detroit will return 
home. 

Mrs. Moses Rumsey held the last of her ‘‘at 
homes” in honor of Mrs. Lee Rumsey, Friday, 
at her home in Portland Place. She was assisted 
by Misses Elma and Queen Rumsey and Frances 
Allison. Mrs. Lee Rumsey has returned to her 
home in Texas. 

The date of the-marriage of Miss Rachel 
Drummond and Mr. Eugene Cuendet has been 
announced as the eighth of November. On dii 
that the young couple have purchased a beauti- 
ful home on Maryland avenue, and are now en- 
gaged in its interior decoration and furnishing. 

The debut of Miss Ida Crouch was one of the 
handsomest events of last week. Miss Crouch, 
who has been for the past few years at Miss Ely’s 
fashionable, New York school,was much admired 
at the reception given for her by her parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Crouch, of 4401 Delmar 
avenue, on Thursday evening. 

Miss Laura Helen O’Reilly, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. M, B. O'Reilly, will be married, on 
November 14th, to Mr. John EK. Hall, at the 
home of the bride on Forest Park Boulevard. 
The wedding will be a simple home affair, and 
the bride will be attended by her sister, Miss 
Agnes O’Reilly, as maid of honor. 

Mr and Mrs, Frank Battle, of Cabanne, enter- 








After the theater, before the matinee 
or when down town shopping, the 


Ladies’ Restaurant 
or tae St. Nicholas Hotel 


has been found to commend itself to 
ladies for the quiet elegance of its 
appointments, its superior cuisine 
aud service and refined patronage. 
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EDUARD E. KAUFER, 
The Miniaturist, 
Has Removed to the Hotel Beers, 
Ground Floor. 








tained a party of about thirty young people, on 
All Halloween, in honor of the anniversary of 
their first introduction. Their home was 
thrown open and prettily decorated for the occa- 
sion, and a merry evening spent in all of 
the games and devices for diviniug the future 
common to the day. 

Mr. and Mrs. Huntington Smith, of Locust 
street, are expecting a visit soon from their 
cousin, Miss Spalding, a niece of Bishop Spald- 
ing, of Peoria. When her guest arrives, Mrs. 
Smith will entertain in her honor. Mr. and 
Mrs, Smith have lately purchased a beautiful 
summer home on Lake Bomoseen, which has a 
beach front of 350 feet. They have already 
begun a fine;boat-house, and will build a country 
home there, where they will spend a portion 
of each year and entertain their friends. 

Miss Laura Garesche made her formal bow to 
society on Friday afternoon, at the reception 
given in her honor by Mrs. Arthur Garesche, of 
Maryland avenue. Miss Garesche wore a 
girlish toilet of white Paris muslin. Mrs 
Garesche wore pale yellow, trimmed with black 
lace and narrow black velvet. Mrs. Heibert Dix, 
who received with them, was gowned in a very 
delicate shade of corn color, trimmed with 
black. Mrs. William Farrar and Mrs. Edward 
Garesche also assisted in receiving the guests 
Miss Mary Kimball and Miss Clara Bain served 
lemonade and Miss Adele Hart and Sadie 
Bailey served frappe. 

The newest engagement of interest is that of 
Miss Florence Kimball, who is to marry a 
wealthy banker of Galveston, Tex., Mr. Charles 
Peete. The interesting news was told to her 
friends quietly at Mrs. Arthur Garesche’s recep- 
tion on last Friday afternoon, although the 
formal announcement was not made until 
Wednesday, when Mrs. Alonzo Church gavea 
luncheon in honor of Miss Kimball. Miss Kim- 
ball is noted for her close resemblance to the 
famous beauty, Empress Josephine. She had 
just returned home from a visit of almost a year 
to her sister, Mrs. Kearney Mason, in Galveston, 
at the time of the terrible cyclone. No date has 
yet been set for the wedding. 

Mrs. John H. Carroll gave a delightful trolley 
party last week in honor of her daughter, Miss 
Frances Carroll, and her class-mates of the 
Mary Institute. The affair was unique, andthe 
guessing contest was really a duel of wit, as the 
questions provided called for nimble faculties 
and acute perception. Each guest was provided 
with a railroad ticket reading, ‘Funville, 
Frolicktown and Featherbrain Railway, Frances 
Carroll, Conductor.’’ The guessing contest was 
won by Miss Celia Harris, who was awarded a 
beautiful water color sketch. Mrs. John Carroll 
won the second and the consolation went to 
Miss Cordelia Wood. A dainty supper was 
served en route to Creve Coeur lake, which was 
the point of return. Mrs. F. E. Marshall and 
her guest, Mrs. B H. Bonfory, of Unionville, 
Mo., assisted in entertaining the guests among 
whom were Misses Frances Jones, Elise Obear, 
Sallie Jackson, Georgia Eiliot, Vesta Brown, 
Helen Hayes, Hilda Hayes, Bessie Hayes, Alice 
Reynolds, Mollie Morriss, Margaret Stanard, 
Elizabeth McArthur, Cordelia Wood, Ella 
McClary, Helen Treadway, Mary Wright, 
Augeline Davis, Elizabeth Maguire, Mary Mar- 
shall, Frances Carroll. 

The marriage of Miss Jessamine Barstow and 
Mr. Wallace D. Simmonstook place on Wednes- 
day evening, at the Second B+ptist Church, Rev. 
Dr. Boyd officiating. A large number of friends 
were invited to be present at the church, as the 
arge reception has been postponed until after 
the return of the bride and groom from their 
honeymoon. Miss Barstow was guwned in 
white duchesse satin, en traine, ornamented 
with seed pearls and an applique of chiffon 
roses. The bodice was low, and then entirely 
veiled in tulle, embroidered in seed pearls, 
forming a guimp and sleeves. Miss Ella 
Mitchell, who served as maid of honor, wore 
white taffeta silk, veiled in white organdie, 
trimmed in lace and plisses. The bridesmaids 
were, Misses Grace Gale, Lucy Scudder, Frances 
McE roy and Helen Sturges, of Chicago. They 
all wore toilettes similar to that worn by the 
maid of honor. Mr. Simmons had for his best 
man, Mr. George W. Simmons, and for grooms- 
men, Messrs. Will Finley, Philip Scanlan, 
Howard Eltiug and Iewis S. Haslam, of New 
York. The four brothers of the bride, Messrs. 
C. W. Barstow, Jr., T. G. Barstow, D. G. Barstow 
and KE. H. Barstow, served as ushers. The 
groom’s gifts to them were crescent-shaped 
scarf-pins set with pearls. The groomsmen re- 
ceived as souvenirs, gold medallion pins. Miss 
Barstow presented her maids with crescent pins 
set with diamonds. 
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home weddings of Tuesday. The ceremony was 
performed at the home of the parents of the 
bride, Dr. and Mrs. John P. Bryson, of 3833 West 
Pine boulevard, at five o’clock, by Rev. Father 
Brousgeest, assisted by Father Calmers. The 
bride entered with her father, attended by Miss 
Edna Brooks, of Kentucky, as maid of honor, 
and Misses Elizabeth Semple, Eloise Sublette 
and Isabel Brownlee, as bridesmaids. Dr. Brent 
Murphy accompanied the groom as best man, 
and the groomsmen were Dr. Jim Bryson, Dr. 
Greenfield Sluder and Messrs. Albert Evans and 
E. LL. Adreon, Jr. Miss Bryson wore a toilette 
of white Duchesse satin, en traine, made with a 
transparent yoke, and sleeves of shirred white 
tulle. She wore a long tulle veil to the end of 
the train, and carried a bouquet of white roses 
and lilies of the valley. The maid of honor 
was gowned in white liberty gauze, over white 
taffeta silk. This was made with a demi traine, 
and the bodice low, with an unlined yoke of 
tulle. She carried a ‘bouquet of white roses. 
The bridesmaids wore similar toilettes of white 
satin striped gauze, and carried bouquets of 
roses Dr. and Mrs. Campbell departed the 





aud Dr. Given Campbell was one of the pretty | same evening for a honeymoon tour. They will 


be at home to friends at their own home, 3429 
Morgan street, after the first of December, 


ee et 
Miss J. I. Lea, 
Scalp Treatment, 
304 Century Building. 


ee 
Fair visitor—‘So you have really decided 
not to sell your house?’’ Fuir host—‘‘Yes; 
you see, we placed the matter in the hands 
of a real-estate agent. After reading his 
lovely advertisement of our property neit her 
John nor myself could think of parting with 
such a wonderful and perfect home.— 7?t- 
Bits. 
ee 
TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 
Take Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets. All 
druggists refund the money if it fails to cure. 
E. W. Grove’s signature is on each box. 25c. 
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The marriage of Miss Sarah Winter Bryson 
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WORLD OF WOMAN. 





Once again the Federation of Woman’s 
Clubs is torn asunder upon the color ques- 
tion; this time in Illinois. It would be 
better for the clubs and the colored women 
if this question could be left quietly alone 
for time and changes in conditions to solve. 

To do the colored women justice, the 
best class among them is possessed of an 
honest pride of its own that has a contempt 
for pushing itself beyond the congenial 
limits of its own race. They have no idea 
of ‘‘breaking in’’ where there is any ques- 
tion of a welcome. Your better class negro 
is at heart an aristocrat, she is not parvenu 
enough to play the part of the newly-rich. 
She would rather enjoy her own kind than 
to subordinate herself among her white 
sisters. 

She is proud of what her race has accom- 
plished. She realizes that it has worked 
against great odds and that it will be gener- 
ations before it can stand upon the same 
level exactly as that of the Caucasian 
woman. For her there is an ancestry that 
only a few paltry generations back were 
roaming African wilds, while back of the 
Caucasian lies a family record that dates to 
the earliest civilization. 

To expect the same strides in intellect- 
ual advance from the one as the other is an 
absurdity; all that we know of heredity and 
environment forbids it. There being this 
inequality there will always be friction 
between the two classes where any forced 
equality is attempt... It is for the real 
happiness of the clubs and for their real 
value to themselves and posterity that they 
let the ‘‘Color Line’’ alone. 

In her way the colored may do 
more praiseworthy work than the white, and 
yet it will lose its value largely if it becomes 
a part of the greater work done by the latter, 
since they will dominate it al]. Its individ- 
uality being lost in a sense, and there being 
an ever present undercurrent of feeling 
against the federation of the two race clubs, 
there will be no decided gain to either of 
them in the abolition of the color line. 
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The Rev. Braddin Hamilton, who created 
a sensation in Newport last August, when, 
before a fashionable congregation at All 
Saints’ church, he severely criticized 
society for its extravagance in dress, manner 
of living, desecration of the Sabbath, and 
introduction of petty gambling into its 
homes, has contributed an article much in 
the same vein to the Smart Set for October 
which has created considerable discussion. 
Among the fads and foibles of society which 
he condemns is the prevailing custom among 
the younger married people of being seen 
in public wtth persons other than their own 
life partners—women with other women’s 
husbands, or preferably young boys or aged 
bachelors, and husbands with other men’s 
wives, or preferably young ladies or widows. 
‘In fact,’’ he says, ‘‘there is many a mar- 
ried woman who thinks it ‘not the smart 
thing’ to be seen on parade with her own 
husband, and you can generally tell from 
her countenance whether it is her own hus- 
band or somebody else’s—or one of the 
chronic beaux. To illustrate this: I was 
standing in the Newport Casino grounds 
during the tennis tourney talking with a man 
who has spent many summers there, when a 
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woman passed, whom we both knew, walk- 
ing with a man whom neither of us recog- 
My friend remarked: ‘It is her 
husband, sure. Look at her sullen, dopy 
countenance. Always when I have talked 
with her she has been smiling and attrac- 
tive.’ The supposition concerning the 
stranger was soon proved correct by a 
chance-overheard introduction. Many simi- 
lar illustrations relating to the men could be 
given, but, with all due regard for the 
women, I must say that they are the greatest 
transgressors in this Frenchy custom. A 
man belonging to one of the best families, 
socially, in New York told me last winter 
that he was very much pleased indeed to 
have men entertain his wife, because it was 
only by their attentions that he could keep 
herin good humor. Another man, well 
known in Philadelphia, told a friend of 
mine that he had always to partially board 
two or three irresponsible men—‘rounders,’ 
as he called them—in order that his wife 
might be fully entertained. ‘I’ve got to do 
it,’ he remarked, ‘or stand up against cor- 
tinuous nagging.’ This man’s complaiat 
voices exactly what exists in a great many 
society homes in this country.’’ 
& 

The Paris press has been devoting much 
space to a remarkable theft in the smart set 
of the French capital, which is quite above 
the level of ordinary police cases. How- 
ever, as the crime was engendered by 
vanity and not by want, and the guilty 
duchess, who has managed to keep her 
name off the public records, has made 
restitution, the matter will probably not go 
any further. She story of the theft is thus 
related by the Paris correspondent of the 
New York 7Jimes; “‘A certain countess, 
whose name is also withheld, visited her 
dressmaker, in the Rue de la Paix, a week 
or ten days ago, for the purpose of trying 
on a dress. She was on her way through 
Paris fiom Trouville to her chateau in the 
country, and hence she carried jewelry to 
the value of about fifty thousand dollars 
with her. It was in a little Russian-leather 
bag, which is a remarkable one, with a 
secret clasp and the owner’s initials en- 
graved thereon. While she was trying on 
her dress, the countess laid the little bag 
down on a table, and, in the excitement of 
being fi ted, forgot all about her jewels and 
drove home without them. Remembering 
them immediately on her return to her hotel, 
however, the countess drove back to the 
Rue de la Paix, and found that the Russian- 
leather bag had disappeared. The dress- 
maker wrung her hands in despair and 
summoned all her working people, but 
nobody had seen the bag, nobody knew 
anything about it, and, which was perhaps 
more important, nobody showed any signs 
of guilt. The countess could only go home 
and cry, after having described her lost 
jewels to the police magistrate of the dis- 
trict, M. Paschard. The following 
Wednesday afternoon a venerable ecclesias- 
tic appeared in M. Paschard’s office and 
placed the lost Russian-leather bag, with its 
contents intact, upon the magistrate’s table. 
‘I would like to be allowed to go without 
making an explanation,’ said the priest; 
‘the matter is a very painful one.’ Pressed 
by the magistrate, however, the reverend 
gentleman said that the jewels had been 
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stolen by one of his parishioners, a duchess 
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well known in fashionable society, as to 
whose identity his lips were sealed by the 
secrecy of the confessional. The duchess, 
although herself the owner of jewels more 
beautiful and costly than those of the coun- 
tess, is a rival of that lady in ‘the Hig Lif,’ 
and, recognizing the bag on the table at the 
dressmaker’s after the countess had left, 
could not resist the temptation to possess 
herself of it. ‘Since then,’ the priest de- 
clared, ‘the poor lady has not known a 
moment’s peace. Sleeping or waking, her 
crime appears before her, and she sees her- 
self in court, in prison, and finally in hell. 
This morning she came to me and confessed. 
My lips are sealed as to her name—but 
here is the little bag. It has not been 
opened.’ The same evening a special 
messenger took the _ precious Russian- 
leather bag to the countess, and now she 
has withdrawn her charge of theft against 
‘a person or persons unknown.’ ”’ 


wt 


The short skirt has at last, so say many 
authorities, found some small favor in Paris. 
Perhaps the summer invasion of American 
girls in walking skirts has wrought the 
miracle, but whatever the cause, Parisian 
tailors have evolved what they call ‘‘the ex- 
position skirt.’’ It is merely a graceful 
round skirt, clearing the ground by about two 
inches, and is startling in no way, save that 
Paris, of the frou-frou skirts and trailing 
robes, is giving it sanction and endorsing it 
for street wear in the autumn and winter. 
Perhaps, after all, the emancipation of 
woman is within sight. The ultra-delicate 
and feminine creations designed for the 
season’s housewear will maintain a desirable 
balance; but the rumor that sweeping street 
gowns are doomed grows apace. 

Fe et 

Society stationery, in all the new tints, 
with monograms and crests stamped free, at 
J. Bolland Jewelry Co., Mercantile Club 
building, Locust and Seventh streets. 
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Excited lady (on the beach)—‘‘Why isn’t 
something done for that ship in distress? 
Why don’t some of you—"’ Chief coast-guard 
(hurriedly)—‘‘We are doing all we can, 
madam, and have sent the crew a line to 
come ashore.’’ Excited lady (to her com- 
panion)—‘‘Good gracious, Matilda, just 
fancy, the silly fellows were actually wait- 
ing for a formal  invitation.’’— Glasgow 


Evening Times. 
ee 
Best watches—Mermod & Jaccard’s. 





If you want 
a 

Quick and Pleasant Trip 
be sure your ticket reads over 
the Union Pacific for 
all principal western points. 
This route has two main 
lines from Missouri River, one 
from Kansas City and Leavenworth, 
and one from 
Council Bluffs ard Omaha, and via 
either route unexcelled train 
service is maintained. 
Two Trains Daily 
from Kansas City and Leavenworth 
passing through 
Denver and the Rocky Mountains 
en route to either Salt Lake City, 
Portland or San Francisco. 
Through Palace and Ordinary 
Sleepers, Chair Cars, Dining Car Service 
Three Trains Daily 
from Council Bluffs and Omaha. 
Tickets to San Francisco or Portland 
good via 
Denver or Salt Lake City, if desired. 
Through Palace and Ordinary 
Sleepers, Dining Car Service, 
Meals a la Carte. 
Buffet Smoking and Library Cars, 
Chair Cars, Pintsch Light. 


For full information call on 
your nearest agent or address 
J. F. AGLAR, General Agent. 
903 Olive Street. 
St. Louis. 








We Control 


and 


Oyster and Restaurant Co.) Operate 


Delmar Garden. 


PLACES. Fulton Market, 412-414-416 Elm Street. 
«, . §\ Wholesale Department, 414-416 Elm Street. 
VIZ: ( Restaurant and Cafe, Broadway and Elm Street 
Exposition Cafe, Exposition Building. 
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THE SECOND BEST. 
Moderate tasks and moderate leisure, 
Quiet living, strict-kept measure, 
Both in suffering and in pleasure— 

’Tis for this thy nature yearns. 


But so many books thou readest, 
But so many schemes thou breedest, 
But so many wishes feedest, 

That thy poor head almost turns. 


And (the world’s so madly jangled, 

Human things, so fast entangled,) 

Nature’s wish must now be strangled 
For that best which she discerns. 


Soit must be! Yet, while leading 

A strained life, while overfeeding, 

Like the rest, his wit with reading, 
No small profit that man earns. 


Who, through all he meets can steer him, 
Can reject what cannot clear him, 
Cling to what can truly cheer him; 

Who each day more surely learns 


That an impulse, from the distance 
Of his deepest, best existence, 
To the words, ‘‘Hope, Light, Persistence,”’ 
Strongly setand truly burns, 
Matthew Arnold, 
as 


THE IVY GREEN. 





Oh, a dainty plant is the Ivy Green, 
That creepeth o’er ruins old! 
Of right choice food are his meals, I ween, 
In his cell so lone and cold; 
he wall must be crumbled, the stone decayed, 
To pleasure his dainty whim; 
And the mouldering dust that years have made 
Is a merry meal for him. 
Creeping where no life is seen, 
A rare old plant is the Ivy Green. 


Fast he stealeth on, though he wears no wings, 
And a staunch old heart has he; 
How closely he twineth, how tight he clings 
To his friend the huge Oak Tree! 
And slyly he traileth along the ground, 
And his leaves he gently waves, 
As he joyously hugs and crawleth around 
The rich mould of dead men’s graves. 
Creeping where grim death has been, 
A rare old plant is the Ivy Green. 


Whole ages have fled and their works decayed, 
And nations have scattered been; 
But the stout old Ivy shall never fade 
From its hale and hearty green. 
The brave, old plant, in its lonely days 
Shall fatten upon the past; 
For the stateliest building man can raise 
Is the Ivy’s food at last. 
Creeping on where time has been, 
A rare old plant is the Ivy Green. 
Charles Dickens, 
es Ft 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


DON’T TIP. 





To the Editor of the Mirror: 

Sir:—I can afford tospend fifty cents a day for 
my lunch but not more. IfIgo to any of the 
better restaurants in town, as Tony Faust’s, 
Ccesar’s or similar ones, my meal costs me this 
reasonable sum, but then comes the waiter. He 
stands and looks at me in disgust if I fail to 
leave at least ten cents for him. There comes 
the rub, and thereforeI am not going to my 
favorite places quite as often,or go to Breitlings, 
where no fee is expected. It seéms to me that 
there must be many in my fix, and that Faust 
Cesar, Nagel, etc., must lose many customers, 
in consequence of our fear of the waiter, when 
we refuse tobe held up for this tip. What is 
to be done? Noips. 

St. Louis, October 13, 1900. 


& 
SPEAKS FOR ITSELF. 





To the Editor of the Mirror: 

Do you not think the occasion of the Boyer 
Machine Company’s moving to Detroit, last 
Tuesday morning,on account of Mr. Joseph 
Boyer’s disgust at the city’s loose government 
and dirty streets, a good opportunity to give St. 
Louis a ‘‘write up?” Yours truly, 

E.L. 


ci 


Tony Faust’s, St. Louis 

WABASH R. R. Dining Cars 

ST. JAMES, Jacksonville, Fla. 

IMPERIAL, New York 

B. & O. S.-W. Dining Cars 

GRAND HOTEL, Yarmouth, 
Nova Scotia 


GRAND PACIFIC, Chicago 


BARTHOLDI, New York 


F. Blanke, tells all about Coffee; 


postal card for it. 
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TASTE : 


HERE is no sense more accurate than the taste. It is hard work to deceive it and it is cruel 


to abuse it, BLANKE’S FAUST BLEND COFFEE delights this sense because it is 
blended to the taste. Mr. C. F. Blanke knows just the smoothness, the proper strength and the 
exact aroma required to hold this remarkable coffee to its standard. That is the reason 


FAUST BLEND is endorsed and used 
exclusively by the following hostelries : 


Ci. 
BATTERY Park, Asheville, N.C. HOTEL CoLorapo, Glenwood 
Springs, Colo. 

DENVER & RIO GRAND Dining SCHENLEY HOTEL, Pittsburg 
Cars HOTEL BROADMOOR, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 

PULLMAN PALACE CARS 

SHANLEY’sS CAFES, New York 

L. S. & M. S. Dining Cars 

DEL PRADO, Chicago 

MORAINE, Highland Park, IIl. 

ARLINGTON, Hot Springs, Ark. HAMPSHIRE ARMS, Minneapolis, 

Minn. 

CoTTon BELT Parlor Cafe Cars GRAND HOTEL, Cincinnati 


“OVER THE COFFEE CUPS,” a new booklet by Mr. C. 
gives several recipes for 


making it, and tells how to care for the coffee-pot. 


C. F. BLANKE TEA AND COFFEE C0., 


St. Louis, U. S. A. 





is used on more dining cars and by more first-class hostelries than any other coffee on the market: 
A three-pound can, whole, ground or pulverized, of your grocer, $1.30, or of us, prepaid (east of 
the Rocky Mountains), if he willnot supply you. Our signature is on every can. 
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I. & P. Dining Cars 
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CRUIKSHANK’S BANKNOTE, 


It is curious to recall that at the beginning 
of the century hanging was the punishment 
for so comparatively trifling a crime as pass- 
ing a counterfeit one-pound note. Hangings 
were consequently common, and were looked 
upon as one of the staple amusements of the 
people. The Rev. J. A. Dron, in ‘‘Good 
Words,’’ recalls that George Cruikshank, 
passing down Newgate one day, saw that 
several women were being hanged for the 
offence referred to. ‘‘Wrung with pity and 
with shame, Cruikshank went home, and 
immediately, under the inspiration of his 
feelings, sketched a grotesq 1e caricature of 





St. Louis, Mo., October 25th, 1900. 


a banknote. He calls ita Bank Restriction 








Note—not to be imitated. He represented 
on it a place of execution, with the spaces 
about filled in with halters and manacles, a 
figure of Britannia devouring her children, 
and transport ships bearing the lucky, or un- 
lucky ones who had escaped death to Van 
Diemen’s Land or Australia, while in place 
of the well-known signature of Abraham 
Newland is that of ‘‘J. Ketch.’’ His pub- 
lisher, Hone, saw it, and begged to have it 
for publication. It was accordingly etched, 
and sold like wildfire. Cruikshank was kept 
hard at work making more etchings; the 
crowds grew so g.eat that the street was 
blocked, and the Mayor had to send soldiers 
to clear it. Hone realized over £700 ina 
few days, The bank directors were furious. 





HAMPSHIRE ARMS, 
Cor. Fourth Ave. & Ninth St. South, Minneapolis, Minn. 
THOMAS R. MARSTON. TRUSTEE. 


The HAMPSHIRE ARMS has the advantage of a most per- 


imposing of its kind in Minneapolis, its interior arrange- 
ments most convenient and its furnishings first-class. 
The suites are most conveniently arranged, and are com- 
posed of large, well lighted rooms. ‘The table and its 
service are in keeping with the other appointments of the 
house. Transients are accommodated, and those who go 
to the house once are usually sure to try itagain. It is 
always safe, however, to speak for quarters in advance if 
one is to: be sure of securing them. The highest praise 
such a house can receive is the fact that many of the first 
families of the city, owning beautiful private homes, pre- 


thetr tables they serve exclusively 
NKE'S ‘FAUST BLEND.’” 


t,a management that is unexcelled and an 
The building itself is the finest and most 


he ‘‘Arms”’ rather than keep house, even at 
sing their establishment altogether. 


225 Rooms - - - 51 Bath Rooms. 
Absolutely Fireproof. 


They held a meeting, and stopped the issue 
of one-pound notes, which measure had a 
sensible effect in diminishing the number of 
hangings at Newgate. Soon after this an 
indignant country c»mpelled the Legislature 
to make juster and saner laws. Cruikshank 
claimed that this note was the means of this 
reformation, but his claim is generally re- 
garded as somewhat extravagant. He cer- 
tain'y did a great work in a way no other 
man could have done it. 
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Wedding Invitations—Finest engraving, 
best material, correct in form. Mermod & 





Locust. 


Jaccard’s, Society Stationers, Broadway and. 
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MUSIC. 


A VERITONED SEASON IN PROSPECTt 

No one can complain of a dearth of music 
in St. Louis this year; in fact one needs 
must be an enthusiast in matters musical to 
face calmly the appalling list of concerts, 
cperas, oratorios, recitals and _ lectures 
scheduled for the coming season. Much in 
this mass of tone will not be worth while, 
but the discriminating music-seeker will 
spare his tympanum pain by separating the 
spurious from the genuine and hearing 
only what is fit—and of that there will be 
plenty. 

The first event to engage public attention 
is the widely heralded Music Festival which 
follows the Horse Show at the Coliseum. 
Twenty consecutive musical performances 
in unmusical St. Louis! Surely the grit of 
the backers of the enterprise compels ad- 
miration. No scheme of this kind has ever 
succeeded here froma financial point of 
view, and never before has money been 
spent so lavishly for a similar purpose as 
‘The St. Louis Musical Festival Assoc ia- 
tion’’ is spending it. 

However, the organization is striking out 
boldly, and seems determined to overcome 
all obstacles that stand in the way of suc- 
cess. The Messrs. Kroeger, Ernst and 
Pommer pooh-hoohed the idea of getting up 
a festival on so huge a scale in what seemed 
an absurdly short time, but the persistence 
of the non-musicianly backers, who are 
apparently firmly convinced of the potency 
of the mighty dollar in art as well as busi- 
ness matters, won the day, and so Mr. 
Kroeger and Mr. Pommer have for two 
months past valiantly striven to instill some 
knowledge of the various choral works 
selected into some seven hundred heads and 
throats. And it was a case of come one, 
come all, in gathering together the seven 
hundred, so that these conscientious gentle- 
men had no sinecure, but, as they both 
express themselves well satisfied with the 
results achieved, we may expect some fair 
chorus work. Mr. Robyn, too, has been 
drilling a chorus composed of the members 
of the various surpliced choirs, and orchestra 
and band rehearsals are also in progress. 
Mr. Ernst and Mr. Seymour are attending 
to most of this part of the work though the 
other leaders also have their fling at the 
orchestra, Mr. Robyn even venturing into, 
to him, unexplored fields in conducting a 
symphony by Heinrich Hoffmann. Mr. 
Pommer also is comparatively a novice as a 
leader, and it will be interesting to see how 
these clever musicians acquit themselves in 
their new work. 

As for soloists—everybody available who 
is anybody has been secured without, seem- 
ingly, any regard for cost. Nordica at ab- 
surd figures—$2,000, is the amount quoted 
—will sing on the opening night, and 
Schumann-Heink, Lillian Blauvelt, Ger- 
trude May Stein will also be heard and 
stacks of others including a number of more 
or less effulgent local luminaries. The 
Coliseum is to be improved acoustically and 
in every way the Festival Association will 
leave nothing undone in their effort to make 
this great undertaking a success. 

When the festival closes at the Coliseum 
the Castle Square Opera opens at Music 
Hall. Sheehan, Berri, Norwood and more 
of last year’s favorites will, again, like Nanki 
Poo, ‘charm our willing ear,’’ and in addi- 
tion several St. Louis favorites new to the 
Castle Square Company will be heard, 
amoaog them the erstwhile choir singer, Josie 


_Ohe Blirror, 


Ludwig, and probably Grace Van Studdi- 
ford. Meyerbeer’s ‘‘Prophet,’’ an opera 
affording opportunities for spectacular ef- 
fects, will be the offering for the first week, 
to be followed by ‘‘El Capitan’ and 
‘‘Martha,’’ in which operas Maude Lillian 
Berri is expected to duplicate her recent 
Chicago success. 

Thanksgiving night the Choral Symphony 
Society’s season will be inaugurated, and 
the Board of Management is jubilant over 
the outlook. All the boxes are subscribed 
for and the subscription sale of season seats 
has been enormous. Two genuine novelties 
are included in the attractive prospectus. The 
first is a choral work, Coleridge Taylor’s 
‘‘Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast’’ to be given 
at the opening concert, and the otherisa 
soloist, Ernest Von Dohnanyi, the Hungarian 
pianist, over whom Paderewski, when he 
last visited St. Louis, waxed most enthusi- 
astic to Victor Ehling. The Choral works 
to be given are the good old stand bys 
‘‘MessiakL”’ ‘‘Creation,’’ ‘‘Redemption.”’ 

The Apollo Club will adhere to its rule of 
bringing here soloists of repute who are new 
to St. Louis audiences, At the first concert 
to be given, the last Tuesday in November, 
Fritz Kreisler, the Austrian violinist, will 
appear, and a young Boston tenor named 
Liberman, will be heard at the same con- 
cert. Hugo Becker, a violoncellist who is 
an unknown quantity in America, but of 
good repute in Europe, comes here for the 
second concert, and at the last concert the 
unique Clara Butt, who creates a sensation 
wherever she appears, will be the feature. 

The Morning Choral Club gives an extra 
concert this year, open to the public, at 
which David Bispham will sing, and two 
private concerts as usual. 

The other women’s club, the strenuous 
Union Musical, is also in the field and the 
inducements held out to subscribers are 
many and varied. In addition to a speech 
by the President, Fannie Bloomfield 
Zeisler will be the attraction at the opening 
concert. Some good things in the way of 
lecture recitals by E.R. Kroeger and 
Homer Moore are promised and the Kneisel 
Quartette will close the season. 

And this brings me to that other excellent 
Quartette, the Spiering, which, iu the face 
of losses during the past two seasons, bravely 
comes here again for three concerts. To 
the musical purist these recitals of chamber 
music are an unalloyed delight, but it seems 
as though the musical purist is not a common 
article in St. Louis. 

M.. E. R. Kroeger will give his annual 
series of piano recitala, beginning early in 
December. There will be morning recitals 
this year, aid the lecture, or explanatory 
feature, now so popular. will be added. 
During the season Mr. Kroeger also lectures 
on the five great composers for the piano- 
forte: Bach, Beethoven, Schumann, Chopin, 
and Liszt, when analyses of various works 
of these composers will be given, and illus- 
tratiods of their styles will be played. In 
addition Mr. Kroegers gives a series of 
Lenten lectures before the Morning Choral 
Club, the subjects being Wagner’s music, 
his philosophy and his literary works, 
‘‘Tristan and Isolde,’’ ‘‘Die Meistersinger”’ 
and ‘‘Parsifal.’’ 

Mr. Robyn will continue his Sunday 
popular imitations of bag-pipes, the tuning 
of violins, etcetera, on the Odéan organ, and 
his friends will assist vocally, and his pupils 
contribute instrumentally, all to the delight 
of the patron of the Sunday pop. 

That is about all of future happenings at 
present made knownexcepting that Homer 
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‘“Sorosis”’ 

For the Horse Show. 
Our No. 125 is a handsome Lace Boot, made from the very 
best grade of Patent Leather, seamless cut vamp, full toe, 


hand-welted sole, high military heel. 
Sizes 2 to 8&—widths AAA to D, 


OO Per Pair. 


Lay ibe 


DRY GOODS COMPANY. 
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Shoes 





Co. 


The Vehicles in the leading exhibits at the 
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Are the product of our factory. 
All are cordially invited to visit our salesrooms. 


variety. 


SHOW ee 


We carry an immense 


Washington Avenue, Corner Nineteenth. 


Moore has leased a hall in the Odéan building, |e 
which is being fitted up in Oriental magni- 
ficance as a Studio, and in which the energetic 


baritone will recite vocally this winter. 
A.C. W. 





se 
THE MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


That the Musical Festival at the ‘intl 
commencing next Monday evening, Nov. 5, 
will be a great success may be taken for 
granted. With achorus of seven hundred 
voices, an orchestra of seventy-six and a 
band of one hundred musicians all in ad- 
dition to the promise of ‘‘the leading artists 
of America and Europe,’’ as soloists, there 
is no reason why the season should not prove 
a most enjoyable one to all lovers of music. 
With a general admission of twenty-five 
and box-seats as low as $l each, the festiva 
may be justly termed a popular one. 

Fe 
BABY SUN BONNETS. 


Among the pretty little art trifles in Mr. 
Heffernan’s store, corner of Eighth and 
Locust streets are the Baby Sun Bonnet 
cards. They are unique, and must be seen 
to be apprecia ed. The babes are ‘‘postered’’ 
in colors on dark olive cards. No collection 
of art bijouterie is complete without a set of 


them. 
Fe 


Tonsorial Artist (surveying his victim): 
‘Your hair is getting very thin, sir.’’ 
Victim: “Yes: I’ve been treating it with 
anti-fat. I never liked stout hair.’’ Artist: 
‘You [really should put something on it.’’ 
Victim: ‘‘So I do—every morning.’’ Artist: 
‘“May I ask what?’”’ Victim: ‘‘My hat.’’ The 
rest was silence. 

FF 

His.—‘‘Si,’’ yelled the 
‘‘your wife has 


A Habit of 
neighbor from the road, 
just run off with Bill Johnson.’’ ‘‘She hez, 
hez she?’’ answered the farmer in the 
field; ‘‘wall, Bill allays wuz a-borrer-in- 
trouble, Git ap there!’’ 

et 





Artistic Cut Glass—Mermod & Jaccard’s. 
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Follow 

y Your Fads 
In California 

“ 

SANTA FE ROUTE, 
108 N. Fourth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Superfluous HAIR. 
R E 


MIOVED 


DER M ATI N A never fails. It is simple, 
harmless and effective. 
DERMA the hair permanently, leaving 
the skin without a blemish. Ne matter 
how many remedies or electric apparatus 
have failed, try Dermatina; it will do the 
work. Endorsed by the Medical Profession. 
Regular price $1.00. Send for free sample. 


DERMATINA Chemical Co. 
1805 Market Street, St. Louis. 


Golf, tennis, polo, bicycling, 
fishing, shooting, photo- 
graphing, sailing, mountain 
climbing, sea bathing. 


Outdoor sports in this 
captivating climate are unin- 
terrupted by winter weather. 


The California Limited via Santa 
Fe Route, beginning November 
8:h, tri-weekly to Los Angeles. 
Beginning early in December daily 
to Los Angeles and San Francisco. 


A. ANDREWS, 


GENERAL AGENT 

















Fortune Teller: ‘‘You will be very poor 
until you are thirty-five years of age.’’ 
Impecunious Poet (eagerly): ‘‘And then?’’ 


Fortune-teller: ‘‘You will get used to it.’’ 
ee Ft 


Fine diamonds—Mermod & Jaccard’s. 
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AT THE PLAY. 





THE “SINGING GIRL.” 

After the number of farces which have, 
in recent years, passed as comic operas, 
concocted mainly to exploit horse-play on 
the part of alleged comedians, Victor 
Herbert’s ‘‘Singing Girl’’ comes as a relief. 
It is a genuine comic opera—the ‘‘real 
thing.’?’ The company interpreting it is the 
‘‘real thing’’ and the accessories in the way 
of costumes and scenery are in keeping 
with the work and the players. 

The libretto is defective, but the high 
polish it receives at the hands of the finished 
artists to whom it is entrusted makes it 
seem enough like the genuine article so 
as not to be out of harmony. 

“The Singing Girl’’ score shows Victor 
Herbert at his best, and that, in comic 
opera work, is saying a great deal. Oc- 
casionally the numbers—especially those 
sung by the star—bear the ‘‘written to 
order’’ brand, but, as a rule, there is ease, 
spontaneity and melodic grace in the 
Herbert measures. 

Greta, the singing girl, has an entrance 
song that is quite an elaborate affair and 
Herbert ‘‘spread himself’’ in some of the 
ensembles, while to the comedians is 
given some highly characteristic music 
which contains the genuine Humoreska 
quality that only a musician of the Herbert 
calibre could impart to it. 

As for the interpreters, while a list of 
the members of the ‘‘Alice Nielsen Opera 
Company,’’ has not quite the milky way 
look it had during its first season, it is still 
thickly dotted with shining lights of the 
comic opera world. There has been little 
change and what there has been is not for 
the worse. Alice Nielsen herself has 
gained authority as a singer, and her voice 
has acquired needed power. She sings 
sweetly, naturally, easily, has fetching little 
tricks of face and manner, and costumes be- 
comingly. 

Richie Ling is quite an ideal comic opera 
nobleman and lover, and, in song, skates 
gracefully over the thin ice of his upper 
tones, and manages to make some telling 
effects out of very little material. That big- 
voiced, vicious singer, Eugene Cowles, was 
sartorially splendid as Duke Rodolf, sang as 
badly as ever, and was most warmly ap- 
plauded, 

Viola Gillette also won applause for some 
effective tones and an agreeable manner. 
But the comedians—three of them—caught 
the house. They are really comedians, and 
each and every one of them has far more 
excuse for ‘‘starring’’? than any of the 
gentlemen in the same line, who are now 
engaged in that pleasant cccupation. Joe 
Herbert has a strong individuality, so has 
Joe Cawthorne, not to mention little Slavin, 
and their team work is alone worth a visit to 
the Olympic this week. 

The chorus, to the eye as well as the ear, 
is about all that a comic opera chorus should 
be, and as for the stage settings, more artis- 
tic and elaborate ‘stage pictures have rarely 
been seen on the Olympic’s stage. 


ad 
“THE BUTTERFLIES.” 


E. J. Ratcliffe is hoeing any number of 
hard rows at the Imperial, these days. For 
three consecutive weeks he has had to follow 
the footsteps of great footlight favorites in 
roles identified with them, and naturally 
the inevitable comparisons follow. Now 
Ratcliffe, clever actor though he is, cer- 





tainly is not Goodwin, Sothern and Drew| their own performance. 





rolled into one, so he cannot play the leading 
parts in ‘‘The Gilded Fool,’’ ‘‘The Dancing 
Girl,’’? and ‘‘The Butterflies,’’ exactly like 
their creators played them, and it is hardly 
fair to expect him to do so. Never having 
seen John Drew as Frederick Ossian, in 
‘The Butterflies,’ I do not know whether 
Ratcliffe plays i: according to Drew, but I do 
know that he plays the part uncommonly 
well, and is always interesting and amusing 
init. Maude Odell, too, has her troubles, 
and runs up against Maude Adams as 
Miriam. Here again it matters little whether 
she plays the part like the famous little star 
did it; what most concerns her public is, that 
the part gives her few opportunities, and is 
generally unsuited to her, but she, neverthe- 
less, makes the best of it, and gives a clean, 
enjoyable performance. Grayce Scott has 
one of those sprightly girl parts in which 
she is inimitable. It is but a variation of 
Kitty Ives in ‘‘The Wife,’’ but this is a theme 
on which the Imperial matinee girl’s idol 
can elaborate a long time without lessening 
its charm. Now, however, it is ‘‘up to her’’ 
to show us what she can do with an alto- 
gether different theme, and her opportunity 
comes in the pathetic part of the little 
vivandier, which she plays next week in 
‘Under Two Flags.’’ Louise Douglas— 
she of the aristocratic mien —is seen in 
‘“‘The Butterflies’’ as one of those gentle, 
refined, black-silk-and-white-fichued old 
ladies, and makes many new friends. 
Lucille La Verne has a part well suited to 
her in that of the worldly mother, and gets 
everything possible out of it. DeWitt C. 
Jennings’ Andrew Strong is humorously con- 
ceived and excellently carried out, and N. 
Sheldon Lewis contributes a fine character 
hit as Shindler, the tailor. William Tooker’s 
good-hearted Hiram Green, made a tremen- 
dous hit with the audience, and all the other 
members of the cast scored. 

The piece is beautifully put on, and alto- 
gether the bill at the Imperial this week 
again impells one to expatiate on the superla- 
tive excellence of the productions at the 
Pine street house. 


WARD AND VOKES. 


Percy and Harold would be just as funny 
by any other names and in any other skit, 
and would manufacture their fun in the 
same way,so ‘‘The Floorwalkers’’ is as good 
as anything new would be to exploit this 
unique ‘‘team’’ and their talented wives, 
the sisters Daly. Many of the specialties have 
been seen before ani the vintage of some 
of the jokes would not look well in print, 
but their showis one that will cure the 
worst case of the dumps. It is funny all 
the time. There is no padding. The good 
things chase each other from the centre of 
the stage, and nothing is drawn out too 
long. A little of everything, and if one 
‘turn’? should not happen to suit you the 
next will. Margaret Daly Vokes in her 
own unpretentious, quiet way is about the 
best thing in the show. She has a wonder- 
ful smile, and if she lives up to it she must 
be the acme of good nature. Then, too, she 
says funny things in a dry matter, of-fact 
way altogether irresistable. Incidentally 
the smiling Margaret knows a little about 
dancing. 

George Sidney is the best eccentric Jew 
in the business and Ward and Vokes give 
him plenty of chance to demonstrate this 
fact to the audience. 

In fact, the stars give everybody fair 
opportunities and make their show more 
attractive by so doing, without detracting from 


LEADED GLASS. 


Upholstery and Curtain Work 


In all its Finer Branches. 


INTERIOR DECORATIONS, 
SPECIAL FURNITURE, RUGS AND CARPETS, 


THEODORE MARX & HARVEY L. JONES. 
Offices, 900-903 Carleton Building. 
Workshop, 3132 Olive Street. 
Telephone, Bell, Main, 435 M. 
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We have just received a New Line of the Finest f 
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if Call and see them. Locust. 
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SWELLEST 
w JEWELRY 42 


A. Kurtzeborn & Sons 


Special attention given to DDAMOND MOUNT- 
INGS and FINE WATCH REPAIRING. 


310 NORTH SIXTH STREET. 
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Lucy and Margaret Daly, George Sidney 
and Burt Haverly participate, is the last 
extreme of burlesque, but funnier than any- 
thing of the kind ever seen here and fairly 
convulsed the audience. There are several 
new and pretty faces among the ladies of 
the company, anda new feature is a ladies’ 


brass band. 
The Lounger. 
ad 
COMING ATTRACTIONS. 
At the Sunday matinee, at the Imperial, Mr. 
R. L, Giffen’s Imperial Stock Company, will 
present “Under Two Flags,’ the dramatic 
version of the famous novel by Ouida. This 
drama is one of the most powerful of standard 
plays, full of stirring episodes and_ thrilling 
climaxes, The company of the Imperial has 
proved itself equal to the presentation of the 
best dramas and itis to be expected that they 
will keep up their record in this instance. In 
addition to the regular matinees, on Thursday 
and Saturday, there will be a special matinee on 
election day. 
Fd 


On Monday evening next, Madamoiselle Anna 
Held will appear at the Olympic in the ‘‘princely 
production” of her husband, (Mr. Florence 
Ziegfeld, Jr.) entitled “‘Papa’s Wife,” a musical 
comedy written for this vivacious little can- 
tatrice by Harry B, Smith and Reginald 
de Koven. Anna Heldisa whole show in her- 
self to her admirers, but she is well supported 
by the company that played a season of 200 
nights at the Manhattan theatre, New York. 
They include Charles A. Bigelow, George 
Marion, Max Figman, Dan. Collyer and Miss 
Della Barker, all first-rate mimes. The play is 
said to be mirthful and musical and pictur- 





The ‘‘travesty on 


eSquely staged. 





| 
real acting,’’ in which Ward and Vokes, 





Dramas and melodramas, operas and operettas 
may come and go with the theatrical seasons, 
but the minstrels are perennial, they round the 
circle of the year and are ever welcome. So 
next Sunday, when the famous Primrose and 
Dockstader minstrels appear at the Century, 
they will be accorded a crowded house. Jokes 
and jokelets, new and old, will be received with 
roars of laughter because it is a time to 
laugh and the audience will recall the fact, too 
often lost sight of, that amusements are to 
amuse. That the Primrose and Dockstader 
Company is the best in its line is proved by 
its being engaged always for the best houses in 
each city visited, : 

yd 


At the Standard, for the balance of the week, 
the “City Sports,’’ one of the best vaudeville 
companies that ever appeared at this house, 
will give two entertainments daily, ‘From 
Broadway to Peek-in’’ has caught the warm 
regard of the patrons, to say nothing of the 
ladies’ basket ball contest. Next week, com- 
mencing with the matinee on Sunday, the 
“Gay Masqueraders’”’ will be the attraction. 
They are favorably known to the Standardites 
and will draw crowded houses. Among the 
favorites of this company are the Three Savans, 
Swift and Huber, Margie Tebeau, Bessie Stan- 
ton and achorus of pretty girls. The returns 
of each round of the McGovern-Bernstein fight 
will be read from the stage to-morrow (Friday) 
night.s 


Have your old-fashioned marquise rings 
changed into the new and becoming princess 
rings at J. Bolland Jewelry Co., Locust and 


Seventh. 
ee 


‘*Dat’s a queer hoss-shoe over your door, 
Mr. Johnsing.’’ ‘‘Hoss-shoes is out of 
style; dat’s a automobeel tire.’’—Chicago 
News. 
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THE STOCK MARKET. 


According to Wall street gossip, there 
has been heavy selling for both accounts in 
the last five or six days. Judging by the 
actions of the market, the opinion is justified 
that the re-election of McKinley has been 
pretty well discounted, and that there is 
little room for further marked improvement, 
so far as the general list is concerned. For 
the time being, the upward movement 
appears to have spent its force, and, as 
usual, a good many unsophisticated specu- 
lators have been left in the lurch with 
stocks ‘bought at top-prices. If they had 
seasoned their patience a little, they could 
have picked up their favorites at considera- 
bly lower prices. The culmination of the 
rise coincided with some very naive and 
almost ludicrous rumors, put in circulation 
for the very evident purpose of bamboozling 
the public. It was said, for instance, that 
the Vanderbilts had acquired control of the 
Pacific Mail Steamship Co., and, as could 
have been expected, a good many gudgeons 
swallowed the alluring bait with great 
avidity. The stock rose rapidly from 36 to 
4634, many thousands of shares changing 
hands. After the top-notch had _ been 
reached, there was a quick slump to 42, and 
nothing further could be heard of Vander- 
bilt buying. Of course, Vanderbilt is a 
name to conjure with in Wall street, but 
this trick has become so venerable and been 
employed so frequently in the past two 
years, that it is difficult to understand how 
anybody could fall a victim to it at the end 
of the nineteenth century. It requires a 
good deal of nonsense and recklessness to 
buy a stock like Pacific Mail, that does not 
pay anything, and the financial position of 
which is not very strong, at 46, no matter 
what bounty may be paid to the company 
after the passage of the subsidy-bill. Wall 
street seems to have everything cut and 
dried already, so far as this bill is con- 
cerned. It reminds one of the practice of 
counting chickens before they are hatched. 

Southern Pacific affairs furnished the 
basis for another fabulousstory. Of course, 
the mighty name of Vanderbilt was here 
also successfully employed. The appoint- 
ment of Mr. Hays to the Presidency of the 
company, Wall street gossip-mongers 
claimed, clearly indicated Vanderbilt con- 
trol. W. K. Vanderbilt was, therefore, 
credited with enormous purchases of the 
stock in the last few days. Now, what, in 
the name of common sense, should Mr. 
Vanderbilt do with the Southern Pacific? 
Any man, with a little more than goose- 
brains, knows that it has forever been the 
policy of this railroad magnate to keep away 
from the South and Southwest, and to con- 
fine himself to the northern and northwest- 
ern properties, with which he is so largely 
identified. There was also a rumor current 
that the Southern Pacific would declare a 
dividend on its stock early in December. It 
is safe to predict that a good many months 
will elapse before anything will be paid on 
the capital stock of $200,000,000. There is 
no inducement to buy Southern Pacific at 
anything above 30, although it sold at 43 last 
spring. 

In addition to the above, there were the 
customary consolidation stories. This time 
they had reference to Chicago & Alton, 
Missouri Pacific and Kansas City & Southern 
properties, and induced quite a sharp rise in 
the shares and bonds of these companies. 
That some deal is."pending is very likely, 
but it will hardly have for its object anything 
else beyond a close traffic alliance. The 
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control of the Kansas City & Southern (the 
old Kansas City, Pittsburg & G ) is evi- 
dently in contest. - The Harriman and Gates 
people are struggling for it. According to 
late newspaper reports, Mr. Jno. W. Gates, 
of Ameri:an S. & W. fame, seems to have 
the best chances for securing control, 
although his ultimate intentions are some- 
what nebulous to the mind of the layman. 

Chicago & Alton preferred and common 
shares will be very popular before long. 
There is $20,000,000 of each class of stock, 
the preferred being entitled to 4 per cent. For 
the last fiscal year, when operating expenses 
were heavy, and the company suffering 
from lack of adequate equipment, net earn- 
ings, after fixed charges and taxes, were 
sufficient to pay the full 4 per cent. on the 
preferred, and 1 per cent. on the common. 
It is the intention of the new management 
to improve the property very extensively, so 
as to bring about a reduction in operating 
expenses, and there can be no doubt that 
marked changes in operation will be intro- 
duced. The Chicago & Alton is a splendid 
property; for many years, 8 per cent. annual 
dividends were paid on both the old pre- 
ferred and common stock, which is now 
held in the treasury of the reorganized road. 
The Harriman syndicate, representing the 
Illinois Central, Union Pacific, Missouri 
Pacific and Missouri K. & T. Ry. Com- 
panies, is in control of the property, and as 
this syndicate has been so successful in the 
management of other companies, it is not 
surprising that new Chicago & Alton pre- 
ferred and common stock should be in great 
demand. Some Wall Street traders are 
willing to predict 80 for the common and 
90 and even 100 for the preferred. People 
with idle funds will make no mistake in 
buying these shares at every moderate 
decline, and holding them for investment. 

Missouri Pacific made a good record in 
the lasttwo weeks. Its purchase has been 
frequently recommended in the MIRROR, 
in the past two months. After dropping to 
46!,, the shares rose to 573, and reacted 
again to 55, in sympathy with the rest of the 
market. There can be no doubt that a 
dividend will be declared on the stock before 
April lst, 1901; some predict that it will be 
placed on a 4 per cent basis. The earnings 
of the property leave nothing to be desired; 
they are increasing steadily, and fully jus- 
tify the confidence of holders of the se- 
curities of the company. The present man- 
agement is up-to-date, conservative as weli 
as progressive, and diligently striving to put 
the system in a strong position, both physi- 
cally and financially. Traders who refuse to 
buy the stock at present prices will be 
climbing for it a few months hence, when it 
is quoted around 65 or 70. 

There has been quite a reaction in the in- 
dustrial list, especially in wild stocks like 
Tennessee Coal and Iron, Federal Steel and 
American S. & W. Tennessee Coal & I. 
dropped from 61 to 54 after the announce- 
ment that the earnings of the company for 
last month exhibited a decided decrease. 
This stock is supposed to be on an 8 per 
cent. dividend wesle,: but the dividend will 


¢ IMPERIAL 


Commencing Sunday Mat., Nov. 4. 


Regular Matinees Thursday and Saturday. 
Special Matinee Election Day. 


The Imperial Theater Stock Company, 
Direction of R.L. Giffen, in 


UNDER TWO FLAGS 


A Dramatization of Ouida’s famous novel. 


15c—25c—35c—50c. 








Prices: 








a LOUIS HORSE SHOW ! 
Coliseum, Oct. 29th to Nov. 3d. 


Boxes and Seats for the Season on sale—Room 35 Insurance Exchange Building. 


PRICES: 


$100 00 


Six-seat Bcxes 
Five-seat Boxes 


Four-seat Boxes, ....c..0.2 .--.00...2...... .60.00 


Orchestra Chair, each performance........ 75c 
Regular Reserved Seats. .........20..022:00c00000. 50c 
Gallery 





Wednesday and Saturday Matinees. 


Regular Sale, Bollman Bros., Eleventh and Olive Streets, Begins October 24. 


D. R. CALHOUN, President. 


JOHN R. GENTRY, Manager. 





St. Louis Musical Festival—20 Grand Concerts in the Exposition Coliseum. 


PROGRAMME— 

Monday, Nov. 5—Mme. Nordica, Festival Cho- 
rus, 700 Festival Orchestra, 76 Symphony Num- 
bers, 42d Psalm, Mr. W. H. Pommer, Director; 
Richard Spamer, Secretary. 

‘Tuesday, Nov. 6—Grand Festival Band, 100. 
Most i display of election returns ever 
attempted in St. Louis; largest screen; largest 
lantern; largest number of special dispatches. 
The band will play until 1 o’clock Wednesday 
morning. Mr. Charles P. Seymour, Director. 

Wednesday afternoon, Nov. 7—Mme. Maconda, 
Mr. Griffith, Festival Band, 100 popular numbers, 
Mr. C. P. Seymour, Director. 

Wednesday evening, Nov. 7—Mme. Maconda, 
Mr. Charles Kunkel. Bridal chorus, Rose 
Maiden. Festival Chorus, 700. Festival Orches- 

Gloria—Twelfth Mass, Cantata Gallia. 
R. Kroeger, Director. 
acbodie, Nov. 8—Mons. 
United Vested Church Choirs. 
tra, 76; special quartet; Gaul’s Holy City. 
G. Robyn. 

Friday, Nov. 

Homer Moore. 


Charles Gauthier. 
Festival Orches- 
Alfred 


Schumann-Heink. Mr. 
Wagner 


9—Mime. 
Festival Orchestra 76. 


FIRST WEEK. 


and symphony 
Director. 
Saturday afternoon, Nov. 10—Miss Kalkmann. 
Mr. Theo. Hoch. Great chorus of 100 public 
school children. Festival Band, 100, Patriotic 
airs. Mr. W.H. Pommer and Mr. Chas P. Sey 
mour, Directors. 


Saturday evening, 10—Miss Marian 
Elivira Jones. Mr. Harry Fellows, Mr. George 
C. Vieh. Festival Chorus 700. Festival Orches- 
tra, 76. Ave Verum, Mozart; Rose Maiden 
Bridal Chorus, Cowen. Mr. K. R. Kroeger 
Director. i’ 

Sunday afternoon, Nov. 11—Mr. Charles Kun- 
kel. Mr. Louis Conrath, Herr Theodor Hoch. 
Rev. Sam Jones. Grand Sacred Concert. Special 
chorus, 200. Festival Band, 100. Mr. Charles P. 
Seymour, Director. 

Sunday evening, Nov. 1l—Herr Theodor Hoch 
Mr. Charles Kunkel. Mr. Louis Conrath. Rey. 
Sam Jones. Grand Sacred Concert. Special 
chorus, 200. Festival Band, 100. Mr. Charles P. 


numbers. Mr. Alfred Ernst, 


Nov. 





Seymour, Director, 


Seats, 25c, 50c, 75c and $1.00. On sale at Bollman’s, 1100 Olive Street. and Box Seat Sal 
600, 601, 602 Fullerton Building, Seventh and Pine Streets. = 





THE STANDARD. 


Night at 8. 
THIS 


CITY SPORTS 


NEXT 


The Vaudeville House of the West. 


Matinee every day at 2 
WEEK 


BIG COMPANY. 


WEEK 


GAY MASQUERADERS. 


Returns of the McGovern-Berenstein Fight will be read from the Stage Friday Eve., Nov. 





stCENTURY.# 


NEXT SUNDAY. 





THIS WEEK. 


WARD AND 
VOKES 


Primrose 
and 
Dockstader 
Minstrels. 


They’re coming 
and coming BIG. 


The Floor 
Walkers 


Regular Matinee 





Saturday. 


OLY MPIC 


THIS WEEK. 








NEXT MONDAY 


Alice Nielsen 
Opera Company 
THE SINGING 

GIRL 
and 
THE FORTUNE 
TELLER. 


Regular Matinee 
Saturday. 


ANNA HELD 


in 


PAPA’S 
WIFE 


Seats on sale 
Thursday. 





*ODEON: 


Grand and Finney Avenues. 


Sunday Popular Concerts 


and Recitals on the 


GREAT ORGAN, 


Under the direction of ALFRED G. ROBYN, 
Assisted by the best Local Talent. 


Every Sunday Afternoon at 3:30 


Entire change of programmeat each concert. 
Admission to all parts of house, 25 cents 


6--RACES--6 
Kinloch Park ! 


RAIN OR SHINE. 





Wabash Trains leave Union Sta- 
tion for Kinloch at 1:15 p. m., 1:30 
p.m. (Saturdays only), 1:45 p. m. 
Leave Foot of Olive Street at 11:00 
a. m., 5:30 p. m., 1:55 p. m. and 
4:15 p. m. 

Suburban Trains leave Wells Sta- 


tion every Five Minutes. 





ieqcr ludi R 
Admission, pgm Bag ow Esk $I. 00 
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AL AND 


a, 6 3000000 


Interest Allowed on 
Deposits from 


2to 4% 


Temporary Offices: N. E. Corner Fourth and Pine Streets. 






THOs. H. WEsrT, President. 

HENRY C. HAARSTICK, Vice-Pres't. 
JOHN A. SCUDDER, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
JOHN D. FILLEY, Secretary. 
ALLEN T. WEST, Ass’t Secretary. 
A, C. STEWART, Counsel. 

Isaac H. ORR, Trust Officer. 





RAILROAD STOCKS AND BONDS, 


FUTURES IN COTTON, 
GRAIN AND PROVISIONS. 


Bought and sold for cash, or carried 
on margin. We are connected by 
SPECIAL LEASED WIRES with 


the various exchanges. 


GAYLORD, BLESSING & CO., 307 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





Local Stocks and Bonds. 
Corrected for THE MIRROR by Gaylord, pias. 




















ing & Co., stock and bond brokers, 307 Olive 
street. 
CITY OF ST. LOUIS BONDS. 
Coup.|When Due.} Quoted 
Gas Co. ‘ 4 . D.| June 1, 1905) 102 —104 
Park eee k O.|Aprill, 1905)111 —113 
Property (Cur.)6 A. O./Apl 10, 1906/1111 —113 
Renewal (Gd) . 65| J. D.|Jun 25, 1907/1C3 —104 
A. O. = 10, 1908}105 —107 
* 3K J. D.|Dec., 1909)102 —103 
“s +s 3.3. July’ 1, 1918}112 —113 
os “ 3% | BF. A./Aug. 1, 1919/104 —106 
6 “ 3% | M.S.|June e 1920/104 —106 
‘* Ses’ ei 4 |M.N.|/Nov. 2, 1911/107 —109 
* 1d) : M. N.| Nov. 1, 1912/108 —109 
“ A. O.|Oct..1, 1913/108 —110 
* - ; J. D.|/June 1, 1914/109 —110 
iy ** 3.65) M N.| May 1, 1915/105 —106 
* * 3%) F. A.jAug. 1, 1918}104 —105 
Interest to seller. 
Total debt about............... --.--. $ 18.856,277 
ASBCBEIBOIE, «oan ocsee-ocnccnersencsnsevessecees $352,521,650 





ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


F. A-|Feb. 1, 1901/100 —101 
.| F. A.j/Aug 1. 1903|105 —107 
F. A.|Aug. 1, 1908}100 —102 
.|A J.|Aprl 1, 1914;102 —105 
‘| M. S.|Mar. 1, 1918|102  —103 
| M. S.|Mch. 1, 1918/1083 —105 
.| M. S.|Mch. 1, 1918}104 —105 
M. S.|Mch. 1, 1918)105 —106 








MISCELLANEOUS BONDS. 











When 

Due. Price. 
Alton Bridge 58 .........-------- -----| 1913 | 70 — 80 
Carondelet Ges ER 1902 |101 —103 
Century Building Ist 6s.. 1916 | 97 —100 
Century Buildin Np 6s ; 1917 | -- — 60 
Commercial Building Ist......... 1907 {101 —103 
Consolidated Coal 6s... 1911 | 909 — 95 


Hydraulic Press Brick 5s 5-10| 1904 | 99 —101 
Kinlock Tel Co., 6s 1st musty ae 1923 | 95 —.99 
Laclede Gas Ist 5s.. ..| 1919 }i07 §=-1°8 
Merchants Bridge ist mortg 6s| 1929 |115 —116 
Merch Bridge avd Terminal 5s} 1930 {113 —115 
Mo. Eleetric Lt. 2d 6s 1 

Missouri Edison 1st mortg 5s..| 1927 | 91 — 93 
St. Louis Agri. & M.A. Ist S5s../ 1906 |100 —..... 
St. Louis Brewing Ass’n 6s......| 1914 1 iS * So 





TRUST STOCKS. 
Par | Last Dividend 








val. Per Cent. Price 
Lincoln us oni 100} June ‘00,S.A 3)143 —147 
Miss. Va............ 100/Oct. a” 2% qr|288 —290 
St. Louis............ 100}Oct 00, 1% qrj2 225 
i. 1AN| Nov. ’9R 8, .|225 —230 
Mercantile.......... 1C0}Oct ’00 Mo 75¢.|249 252 





STREET RAILWAY STOCKS AND BONDS, 























Coupons. Price. 
I 1s sxgremnsscavenco.. ol Pcaeneviedepipdabes 
_ SSR jJ.& J. |1912)102 —103 
ER Oct. '93 4 100 —........ 
See J. & J. {1907/1110 —111 
Jefferson Ave............ 8 2 ee eee 
rare M. & N. 2/1905/:05 —107 
Lindell 20s 5s........... F.& A. |1911/108 —109 
Comp. Heigts.U.D.6s} J.&J. ({1913)116% —118 
do Taylor Ave.6s.| J. & rE 1913)115144 —117 
Mo Ist Mtg 5s S5-l0s,,); M. & N. |1896/105 —1C6 
Ug BS FD. Nsenececnercoscnee 
jJ.& D. {1912} °8 —103 
M. & N. {1902} 98 —103 
Monthly2p 100 —..... 
. &J 1925}103 —107 
r0O01YUSA 130 —150 
.& N. /|1910)100 —101 
&J 1913;100 —102 
eo i ed 77 — 78 
F.& A. /|1921/103 —104 
do Cable & Wt..6s.| M. & N. /1914/117 —120 
do Merimac Rv. 6s} M.& N. /|1916/115 —116 
i TT... 1. caieseserccensoae 1914; 93 — 96 
Southern Ist 6s,...... M. & N. /|1904/106 —109 
do 2d 25s 6s...........|..........--------|1909}1C9  —111 
do Gen. Mfg. 5s.....| F.@& A. /|1916/107 —108 
do 1st 10-20s 6s..... jJ.&D 1910}100 —102 
do 2d 25s 6s... jJ.&D. /1918)128 —125 
Mound ey 3 = 208 6s jJ.&J 1910}103 —104 
United Ry’s bean Oct ’00 1¥..)...... 63 — 64 
tp. €, 56 bi: 3 ah eee 84 
ie hy SE RSS Sema 17% — 18% 





INSURANCE STOCKS. 









































St. Louis Cotton Com. 6s.........; 1910 | 87 — 
St. Louis Exposition 1st 6s......; 1912 | 90 — 95 
Union Stock Yards Ist 6s......... 1899 | Called 
Union Dairy Ist 5s........... -....... 1901 | 00 —102 
Union Trust Building 1st 6s..... 1913 | 98 —101 
Union Trust Building 2d 6s...... 1908 75 — 85 
BANE STOCKS. 
Par (Last Dividend 
val.| Per Cent. Price 
American Exch../$*50/June, ‘00,8 SA/200 —201 
Boatmen’s.......... 100|/June '00 8%SA/183 —188 
Bremen Sav........ 100| July 19006 SA/140 —150 
Continental........ 1C0| June ‘00, 834SA|170 —I71 
Fourth National} 100)May ‘00.Sp.c.SA/205 —210 
Prank}im\....5 <<co 100|June ‘00. 4 SA/165 --175 
German Savings| 100)July 1900,6 SA|275 —285 
German-Amer,...| 100) July 1900, 20 SA|760 -—800 
International..... 100/Sept. 1900 1% qy|!30 -—132 
Jefferson ............ 100| July 00, 3p.c SA|100 —110 
Lafayette............ 100| July 1900, 5 SA|400 
Mechanics’ ........ 100/Oct. 190', 2 qy|200 --2C4 
Merch.-Laclede..| 100/Sept. 1903, 1% qrjiSl —154 
Northwestern..... 100) July 1900, 4 SA|135 —I155 
Nat. Bank Com..| 100/Oct. 1900, 2% qy|244 -246 
South Side ......... 100) May 1900, 8SA...)i19 —122 
Safe Dep. Sav.Bk/ 100|/Oct. 1900, 8 SA/!35 —137 
Southern com..... 100| July 1900, 8........ 90 —100 
State National.../ 100 hate 1900 1% qr|158 —162 
Third National...| 100/Oct. 1900, 14 qy|146 --148 
*Quoted 100 for par, 




















Par |Last Dividend 
val. Per Cent Price 
American Cent...; 25|/Jan.1900 4 SA| 42 — 43 
MISCELLANEOUS STOCKS. 
Par| Last Dividend 
val. Per Cent. Price 
pe we Pe ile. Ae ere 11 — 12 
- Pfd...| 100} Aug. 1900 13 qr| 52 — 54 
Am.Car-Fdry Co| 100)Oct. 1900 %....... 16 — 18 
«4 “pfd| 100|Oct. 1900,134 qr.| 63 — 64 
Bell Telephone...| 100) July 1900 2 qr... 138 —141 
Bonne Terre F.C| 100) May '96, 2......... 3— 4 
Central Lead Co.| 100)Mar. + ap MO....|125 —135 
Consol. Coal. ..... 100) July, ’97,1.. 9 —1l1 
Doe Run Min. Go| 10|Mar. 1900.36 MO/'25 —135 
GraniteBi-Metal,| 100) .............----.---+- 250 -255 
HydraulicP.B.Co|} 100}M cor 1900, a 85 -—- 96 
K. & T. Coal Co..| 100) F 45 — 49 
Kennard Com.....| 100) Feb. iso - 10... -|103 —i07 
Kennard Pfd...... 100|Aug.1900 SA3%¢./+ —104 
Laclede Gas,com| 100/Sept. 19002 SA..| 70 — 71 
Laclede Gas, pf..| 100|June '99 SA....| 98 —100 
Mo. Edison Pfd...} 100} .....-.-.--.+------++++- 49 — 50 
Mo. Edison com..| 100} ........-..---.--------- 14 — 16 
Nat. Stock Yards} 100|/July '00 13% qr.|/100 —105 
Schultz Belting..| 100| July 00. gy 1%..|180 — 90 
SimmonsHdwCo| 100|/Feb., 1900, 8 A|115 218 
Simmons do pf...) 100/Sept. 19C0,3}¢SA 139 —141 
Simmons do 2 pf.| 100/Sept. 1900......... 138 —141 
St. Joseph L. Co.} 10/Oct. 190) 1% qy| |3%-- 14 
St. L. Brew Pfd...|£10|Jan.,’00,4p.c.|47 —£48y 
St. L. Brew. Com 410\Jan.,’9 3p.c.|43 —£4y 
St. L. Cot. Comp} 100/Sept.,’94, 4....... —s 
St. L. Exposit’n.| 100)Dec., '95, 2........ — 3 
St.L.Transfer Co| 100} July1900, ids 64 — 69 
Union Dairy....... 100|Aug., 00, 14SA/110 —115 
Wiggins Fer.Co.| 100|July ’00, qr...... 220 —230 
West’haus Brake, 50/Sept 1900, 73....)182 —184 














WHITAKER & HODGMAN, 
Bond and Stock Brokers. 


Monthly Circular, Quoting Local Securities, Mailed on 
Application. 


300 NORTH FOURTH ST., 


ST. LOUIS. 





soon either be passed or reduced. There 
is a good deal of bull talk on it, but the 
shares display no strength; they lack sup- 
port, and insiders appear to have marketed 
their holdings long since. There may be 
a little flurry after the election, but it will 
not last long. 

Some ugly rumors are in circulation about 
the American S. & W. Co. It is intimated 
that a big sensation will soon develop, and 
that several of the directors will resign. 
Ever since the Gates episode of last spring, 
the shares of this company have been going 
down-hill. The same applies to other steel 
issues. 

It is the prevailing opinion in Wall 
street thatjprices will go lower until election 
day, and that Republican triumph will be 
followed by another upturn. Whatever the 
market may do shortly before or after the 
election, it is certain that there will not be 
much of an improvement in the general 
market. There will probably be sudden 
movements in certain stocks, including 
those above mentioned, but nothing like a 
boom in the industrial or traction list. 

we 
LOCAL SECURITIES, 


Trading in the local market seems to be 
confined to street railway issues. Brokers 
still complain of dullness, but expect an im- 
provement after the election. There is, 
Lowever, a slight increase in demand for 
choice municipal investment bonds. 

United Railways 4 per cent bonds area 
little weaker, and quoted at 33 bid. There 
is good buying at every little concession in 
value. The preferred reacted to 63 again, 
while St. Louis Transit is hovering around 
18. 

Bank stocks are quiet, but firm. National 
Bank of Commerce gained a few points; 
245 is now asked for it, with 242 the best 
bid. Third National is strongly held at 
14814, while American Exchange is 200 bid. 

There is a fair demand for Brewery 
bonds, which are now quoted at about 100'4. 
Carleton Building 63 are atrifle lower, while 
Suburban 5s are unchanged. 

The demand for funds continues good. 
Interest rates are from 5 to 7 per cent. 
Sterling exchange is steady at 4 84%¢; Ber- 
lin is quoted at 95, and Paris at 5.1734. 

et 

See the beautiful new Vienna golden cut 
glass, suitable for wedding gifts and euchre 
prizes at J. Bolland Jewelry Company, Mer- 
cantile Building, Seventh and Locust 
streets. 





JOB SMITH, THE HERO. 





Writing of ‘‘The Loveliest Woman in all 
America,’’ William Perrine, in the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, recalls the thrilling adventure 
of Emily Marshall, the famous Boston beauty, 
at Niagara Falls. She, with Nathaniel P. 
Willis and a young, ungainly college student, 
Job Smith, attemped to go under the falls, 
in those days a perilous undertaking. After 
they had proceeded a short distance under 
the sheet of water there was a rumbling 
noise, and a commotion, and a part of the 
ledge, which formed the path, disappeared, 
cutting Miss Marshall off from her com- 
panions by an abyss six feet in width, and 
leaving her but a small stone in the swirl- 
ing torrents tostand upon. ‘‘In the com- 
motion Job had been forgotten, but instantly 
a ray of hope shot into Willis’ heart when 
he saw his rugged features, his sandy hair 
plastered over his forehead, his scanty dress 
clinging to his form like askin, and his 
hand trembling on the poet’s shoulder as he 
steadied his steps. Without saying what he 
intended to do he crept down carefully to 
the edge of the foaming abyss till he stood 
up to his knees in the breaking bubbles. It 
seemed impossible that he could reach the 
lovely creature or that’she could jump for- 
ward safely from the slippery rock into his 
arms. Willis covered his eyes in fear and 
wonder. The next moment when he opened 
them there lay at his feet the quivering and 
exhausted girl. Job was nearly seven feet 
high. He had flung himself over the gulf, 
caught the rock with his fingers and with 
certain death if he missed his hold, Miss 
Marshall had quickly walked over his body 
in its bridge-like posture. At this moment 
the guide returned with a rope, fastened it 
around one of Job’s feet and dragged him 
back through the whirlpool. When he re- 
covered from his immersion he fell on his 
knees in a prayer of thanksto God, in which 
the poet and the beauty devoutly joined 
him.’’ 

FF 

Miss Bullion —No, Adolphus, I must not 
listen to you! My parents would never con- 
sent to my marriage with a man who had to 
work for his living!"’ 

Adolphus.—But I am an artist, dearest. 

Miss Bullion —True—but you sell your 
pictures! 

Adolphus—Oh, darling, you wrong me. 
I paint pictures that don’t sell. 

Fe Ft 

Mermod & Jaccard’s, 
Locust. 


Broadway and 











Capital and Surplus, $6,500,000. 
4% PAID ON SAVINGS DEPOSITS. 


DIRECTORS. 
August Gehner, 
Geo. H. Goddard, 
S. E. Hoffman, 
Breckinridge Jones, 


Elmer B. Adams, 
Williamson Bacon, 
Charles Clark, 

Harrison I. Drummond, 
Auguste B. Ewing, 
David R. Francis, 





Sam. M. 
Wm. F. Nolker, 


M Moses Rumsey, Wm. D. Orthwein, 


Thomas O'Reilly, M. D., 
H. Clay Pierce, 

Chas. H. Turner, 

J.C. Van Blarcom, 
Julius S. Walsh, 

Rolla Wells, 
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KENNARD’ 


MOVAL SALE! 





a 
Every Rug 


In Store 


REDUCED! 
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40 Oriental Carpets, $30.00, Size about 7 ft. by 10, former price $50 to $60. 
20 Oriental Carpets, $40.00, Size about 8x1l feet, former price $60 to $75. 
20 Oriental Carpets, $50.00, Size about 9x12 feet, former price $100 to $125. 
25 Oriental Carpets, $72.50, Size about 10.6x14, former price, $175 to $200. 
50 Daghistan Rugs, $10.00, size 3 ft. by 5 ft., former price, $14.50 to $18.00. 
50 Daghistan Rugs, $14.00, Size about 3.6x6.0, former price, $19.50 to $21.00. 
All Other Oriental Rugs and Carpets, nt greatly reduced prices, impossi- 


e to enumerate. 


V 
Here Are 
a Few 


PRICES! 
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McT WEEDIE’S DEFEAT. 





My blood boiled as McTweedie walked to 
the tee, and carefully placing his ball on the 
small mound of sand which he had molded 
with his freckled hand, started to drive off. 
He was alone. Since my defeat at his 
hands, McTweedie had assumed an air 
toward me which plainly said, ‘‘You are 
not at present on my horizon.’’ There was 
black gall in my heart as I placed my right 
hand on an aged Silvertown ball and swore, 
‘(By the shade of St. Andrew, I will be 
revenged!’’ 

But how? How could I achieve the 
downfall of the popular McTweedie, the 
man who held all in thrall, whose irre- 
proachable accent had won the recent match 
with the Glenlevet Club, and who had de- 
feated that peerless golfer, T. Humpkin, of 
the Airmouth Club? It was, indeed, a hard 
problem. But just then McTweedie’s caddy 
looked at me knowingly and placed the fore- 
finger of his left hand on his right eye. In 
a moment I saw what was meant. Mc- 
Tweedie’s caddy was willing to sell him out. 
Here was my opportunity. But could I, as 
a true golfer, seize it? Then I remembered 
the scornful glances which Miss Van 
Bunker-Smythe had thrown at me since my 
ignominious defeat at the hands of this same 
McTweedie. 

‘(Hold oop!’ I cried to McTweedie, as 
he addressed the ball in that zigzag, profes- 
siona] manner that had endeared him to all; 
‘‘dinna fash yersel’. Oi’ll play yez.’”’ (I 
am Irish, and at times my dialect fails me.) 
‘‘Oi’ll play yez for the drinks and for the 
honor of ouhld Scotland.’’ 

“‘Ye’ll do nae sic thing,’’ replied Mc- 





Cut Price on All 


Tweedie, with his scornful, oatmeal smile. 

By this time, between the difficulties of 
the two dialects and the haughty air of Mc- 
Tweedie, I was well nigh crazed. 

‘“‘Hoot!’’ I yelled. ‘‘By me pathron 
saint Oi’ll bang yez over the head wi’ yer 
ain niblick if ye dinna! Hoot! Will ye 
no coom oop?’ 

At this last McTweedie glanced at me 
doubtfully. I looked him squarely in the 
eyes, and, holding my caddy bag under my 
left arm as if it were a bagpipe, hummed 
twice through ‘‘Ye banks and braes 0’ 
Bonnie Doon, bow can ye bloom sae fresh 
and tair?’’ This fixed McTweedie. He 
drove off andI followed. At the first op- 
portunity I showed the end of a five dollar 
bill to his caddy, and again saw him place 
the forefinger of his left hand on his right 
eye. I knew that all was well. 

Never have I seen a caddy work so ef- 
fectively. No matter how well McTweedie 
drove, brassied, or approached, his ball was 
always found in the worst possible position. 
Occasionally the caddy would deftly place it 
in the centre of a tuft of grass. Now and 
then he would step on it and sink it half way 
inthe ground. Three times he lost it and 
McTweedie swore at him long and loud in 
his best accent. Finally I said: 

‘“‘Ochone, will ye no bully the bairn to 
death?’’ and McTweedie said no more. 

At the thirteenth hole McTweedie was 
hopelessly beaten. No caddy ever played 
better than his. Not for one minute was my 
rival in the game, and, pale with hate, he 
threw down his club s at the finish and strode 
for the locker-house. 

‘‘Ye’ll hae a wee bit nipple o’ the Scotch 
wi’ me?’’ I inquired sarcastically and ina 





tone loud enough for Miss Van Bunker- 
Smythe to hear. 

‘‘Aw, gwan,’’ snarled McTweedie, and I 
saw with delight the sensitive Miss Van 
Bunker-Smythe shudder as she heard his 
Bowery slang. Here wasa chance to spring 
the unadulterated Scotch, but in my excite- 
ment I mixed things. 

‘*Yez played sic extraordinary golf, Alex,’’ 
I said, ‘‘that I hae a gude mind ne’er to hae 
aught todo wid yer. Sivin oop ’n five to hae 
play! Would na that jar yez!’’ I asked, 
turning to Miss Van Bunker-Smythe. 
Luckily for me that estimable lady was so 
much affected by my decisive victory over 
McTweedie that she did not notice my ac- 
cent. In fact, so moved was she that she 
even forgot her own long training. 

‘‘Himmel!’’ she broke forth. ‘‘Wilhelm, 
was hast du gethan? Du bist ein Held von 
ausgezeichnetstein Stiel!’’ 

But at this point my look of amazement 
and horror stopped her, and she blushed a 
deep crimson, a color that reminded me of a 
rowan-berry against the dark loch of Loch 
Sevin. 

‘‘Forgie me,’’ she said, brokenly; and I 
forgied her. 

That night, as I sat in a dark corner of 
the veranda with Miss Van Bunker-Smythe, 
I heard her wee voice say: 

‘‘But how kam ye sae to defeat Alex?’’ 

“T thought o’ ye, me lassie,’’ I replied, 
ardently, and Miss Van Bunker-Smythe 
nestled yet closer to me. 

Far off in the shadow of the first bunker 
I could hear McTweedie greeting sairly. 
But all is fair in golf and love, and before 
that memorable night was over Miss Van 
Bunker-Smythe had promised to add yet 





omestic Rugs, Carpets and Curtains. 
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another hyphen to her name.—Kansas City 
Star. 

ee 

Special offer of ladies’ 14-karat gold 

watches, guaranteed movements, only $20, 
at Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway and 
Locust. 

Fe et 


THE RUDENESS OF SALESPEOPLE. 





Look at the army of salesmen and sales- 
women in ourstores. There is not, I believe, 
as capable or honest a corps of workers in 
the world. Yet a French or English shop- 
girl will sell twice as many goods in the same 
time, and the customer will come again and 
again to be served by the same woman. 
Why? Because she is civil and courteous. 

There is something pitiful as well as 
ridiculous in the indifference, the hauteur, 
the actual rudeness of many of the intelli- 
gent young men and women behind our 
counters. Yet, civility is their capital. By 
selling gloves or tinware they earn their 
living, and the more civil they are, the more 
they sell. 

Most of my readers know a few sales- 
women who have remained in some of the 
old business houses until an honored old age, 
and, by their ability and courtesy, have made 
for themselves hosts of friends. It is a 
pity thatthese foolish young people could 
not learn their business from them.—An 
American Mother, in Ladies Home Journal. 

Ft 

A tramp applied to a Worcester lady the 
other day for something to eat, and was 
asked how a chop would suit him. He 
studied a moment, and looked up suspicious- 
ly. ‘‘Mutton or firewood, lady?’’ 
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NEW BOOKS. 





‘‘Fortune’s Boats,’’ by Barabara Yechton, 
is a romance of real life. Mrs. Jeffrey, a 
widowed lady in reduced circumstances, 
lives ina flat in New York with her five 
daughters. Each of these young ladies is 
the heroine of a romance of her own. 
Margaret, who is engaged both toa rich man 
and a poor artist, makes a wise choice after 
much heart-burning. /udith, ‘‘a minist’ring 
angel’’ to the poor of the East Side, loves 
and is loved by a rough diamond from Cali- 
fornia, who carries on a deception almost to 
the end of the book. Frances is the sister 
with a wonderful voice, and Ursula writes 
stories for a newspaper, Ruth being the home 
body, and all of the sisters being united in 
a picturesque environment. The mother is 
one of the ideal kind, and her brother, Fev. 
Gabriel Kincaid, who lives with the Jeffrey 
family, and is idolized by his nieces, is a 
fine type of an Episcopalian parson. There 
are other men in the story; Basil Fubrey, the 
California cousin, quite an original char- 
acter; Jim lvors, the artist; Roger Austin, 
the capitalist; Jack Rose and Faul and 
others. Indeed, Miss Yechton’s story, if it 
have a fault, seems to suffer from too many 
heroes and heroines and with plots enough 
for three or four books. Otherwise ‘‘For- 
tune’s Boats’’ is a clean, wholesome, heart- 
stirring story of the kind that makes the 
reader willing to admit that mankind isn’t 
so bad after all. [ Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Publishers, Boston and New York. Price 
$1 50. ] 

wt 

Lloyd Osbourne, brother-in-law and col- 
laborator of the late Robert Louis Stevenson, 
is « gifted short-story writer. In a volume 
of his stories just issued, entitled, ‘‘The 
Queen Versus Billy,’’ there are nine tales 
all concerning Polynesia and its ‘‘green 
islands of glittering seas.’’ They treat of 
Samoan chiefs, truculent white traders, 
missionaries, and dusky Kanaka belles, 
whose sayings and doings are told in that 
graphic style suggestive of Stevenson. Some 
of the stories are of the blood-curdling 
variety, others more cheerful, but all are 
interesting, and, incidentally, afford the 
reader a good idea of the South Sea Island- 
[Charles Scribner’s Sons, Publishers, 
Price, $1.50. ] 

as 

It was Rudyard Kipling who made stories 
of animals popular to the world of adult 
readers of our own times. Not that he was 
the first writer who went into the forest or 
jungle to hear the voices of birds, snakes 
and mammals, for the world’s story-tellers 
have done so from the days of sop to those 
ot Hans Christian Andersen. For centuries 
the literature and the folk-lore of European, 
American, Iadian and Asiatic nations, like- 
wise have been largely descriptive of the 
lower animals. Nevertheless, the story- 
writers who have sought inspiration from 
this fertile source have received a fresh im- 
petus from the success that has crowned the 
jungle storiesof Kipling. One of the lates: 
of these is Mr. W. A. Fraser, who has been 
styled, ‘‘The Canadian Kipling.’’ Heis no 
novice in the field of Nature-lore, although 
a new-comer, comparatively, in the literary 
world. Six years ago he commenced story- 
writing, when he was invalided at a Euro- 
pean watering-place with rheumatism, con- 
tracted while working as a mining engineer 
in India. His first three stories, sent to the 
Detroit Free Press, were paid for in cheques 
of three, five and eight dollars respectively. 
‘‘Mooswa,”’ his latest work, is unique of its 


ers. 
New York. 





kind. It portrays the life and conversation, 
the sports and pastimes of the four-footed 
inhabitants of the Northwest. The great 
moose, the bear, fisher, marten, lynx, 
beaver, fox, wolf, skunk, each has a voice 
in the narrative, in which also sundry bipeds, 
with rifles and traps, and a ‘‘Boy,’’ also, are 
of the dramatis persone. The result is a 
chronicle unique in method, of singular 
power and interest, recorded in lucid, force- 
ful English. That the author has spent each 
summer for several years in the wilds of the 
British Northwest, in close intercourse with 
the animals, brute and human, is thoroughly 
evidenced by his book. In no other way 
could he have obtained so intimate an ac- 
quaintance with the modus vivendi of the 
creatures living on the boundaries of civiliza- 
tion, or so picturesquely delineated it. 
‘‘Mooswa’’ is a most attractive volume, 
nicely printed, and very handsomely illus- 
trated. It should be an ideal book, especial- 
ly for young readers. 
Fad 

No one who has been fortunate enough to 
have made the acquaintance of 7. Sandys, 
otherwise known as ‘‘Sentimental Tommy,”’ 
but will be interested in the story of his life, 
his advent into literary and social circles, 
his friends and enemies, etc., as set forth by 
his biographer, Mr. J. M. Barrie, in 
‘‘Tommy and Grizel.’’ Many of the charac- 
ters of the first novel necessarily appear in 
this sequel (the younger ones grown up, 
of course) such as Grizel, the heroine, 
Elspeth, the hero’s sister, Corp Shiach, his 
devoted admirer, Aaron, his guardian, who 
hates Zommy so thoroughly, and others. 
One finds himself sympathizing with the 
hero in his trials, despising his weakness, 
and deprecating what must seem, to some 
readers, a rather inartistic termination to his 
chequered career. But Mr. Barrie is a 
master in the realistic school of fiction, and 
to such the merely ornamental and conven- 
tional denouement must yield. No one could 
have drawn a more charming picture of a 
heroine, the picture showing her odd man- 
nerisms, her sincerity, her hatred of shams, 
her faith in the poor, flabby sentimentalist. 
Henceforth Grize/ will have a niche in the 
Hall of Worthies of the World of Romance. 
Indeed 7ommy himself is a creation that will 
be of enduring quality, and his career will 
be as a warning to those who, while preach- 
ing to others, are liable to prove castaways. 
It would be easy to fill columns with axiom- 
atic excerpts from ‘‘Tommy and Grizel,’’ 
but itis not to be judged by excerpts, it 
should be read from first to last, and it will 
well repay the effort. The Barrie art is still 
at a high mark in this book, but it must be 
said that it is more conscious, to its detri- 
ment, than it was in the altogether lovely 
story of ‘‘Sentimental Tommy.’’ Still 
there is a powerful moral in the author’s 
presentation of the career of the egotistic 
youth, and 7. Sandys,it is much to be feared, 
is a mercilessly true picture of what a bright 
youth may become asa result of too early 
success and too much appreciation by those 
who are near him. This edition is 
cleverly illustrated with full-page pictures. 
[Charles Scribner’s Sons, Publishers, New 
York. Price, $1 50. ] 

ot 

‘‘The best doctors in the world are Doctor 
Diet, Doctor Quiet and Doctor Merryman’”’ 
is an old saying. Miss Henrietta Sowle, the 
‘‘Henriette’’ of the Boston Transcript, has 
acquired considerable reputation for her 
clever articles under the title of “‘I Go A 
Marketing,’’ the best of which have been 
served up in a handsome volume in com- 











AGUINALDO’S SISTER 
CAPTURED 


The sister of Aguinaldo has been captured by Butterick 
fashions, as pictured 1 in THe Devinearor, the famous 
woman’s magazine. This fact was brought to our 
notice by a number of subscriptions to THE DELINEATOR 
from Filipino ladies, sent by the largest book and 
stationery house in isnite. The list includes the name 
of the sister of Aguinaldo, the Filipino leader, this lady 
being one of the first to adopt the smart and becoming 
gowns of her American sisters. 


THE DELINEATOR 


for NOVEMBER—~just out 


is adapted in every way to the needs of the well-aressed 
woman, who not only wants to know of the incoming 
styles, bat desires to keep fully informed regarding 
every interest of the home. The leading features of 
this number are 


THE WINTER STYLES 


Fully and beautifully illustrated, showing eighty 
of the latest designs from Paris, London and 
New York, several of these being in colors. 


The dressmaking article on MILITARY SHOULDERS, which will 
be the prevailing style this Winter in women’s coats, jackets, etc., gives 
full directions for obtaining this new square-shoulder or military effect. 
This style accentuates the present athletic waist secured by the taper- 
ing effect at the waist line, now so popular with well dressed women. 


The Fashions of London, by Mrs. Aria 

Dress and Gossip in Paris, by Mrs. John Van Vorst 
The Love Story of the Brownings, by Clara E. Laughlin 
The Enchanted Ring, a poem by Edith M. Thomas 


Beautifully illustrated by J. Allen St. John 
Pastimes for Convalescing Children, by Lina Beard 


The Regular Departments of THE DELINEATOR 
are: Social Observances; Domestic Subjects; Club 
Women and Club Life; College News; Girl’s Inter- 
ests and Occupations; Lace Making; Fancy Stitches 
and Embroideries. 


Taken as a whole, the November DELINEATOR is the handsomest 
and most complete woman’s publication ever issued. 


One Dollar for an Entire Year 


Single Copies, Fifteen Cents. For sale by all 
Butterick Agents and Newsdealers. Send One Dollar 
now and begin with the NOVEMBER number. 





by taking subscriptions for The 
WOMEN CAN EARN MONEY Pacer § No cost for outfit. 
A Postal Card will bring full particulars. Address Department D. 














THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO., 7 to 17 West 13th St., New York 





























fortable letter-press, wide margins (for| good purpose. In the foreword Miss Sowle 
housewifely memos?) rough edges, etc. | warns her readers that her book is for those 
The title seems to a mere man to be inap-|‘‘who know by experience, or intuition, how 
propriate as the talented authoress goes a | to lay a fire, and how to broil a steak. With 
cooking in almost every page and always to | kindergarten methods, it does not deal, etc.’’ 
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All the same she graciously gives dozens of 
simple and easy about little 
delicacies for the big dinner as well as the 
post-theatre snack. There are nearly three 
hundred recipes in the book, 
them worth the price. As to oysters—there 
are fourteen different ways of cooking the 
‘delicious bivalves’? (Did you ever try 
oysters baked with cheese? See Page 220 if 
you haven’t.) The chapters are headed 
with the calendar months, the idea being, pre- 
sumably, that one’s larder must vary with the 
season’s supply of fish, flesh andfowl. Miss 
Sowle’s book will doubtless receive a warm 
welcome from all those good wo.nen who are 
assisting ‘‘Doctor Diet and Doctor Merry- 
man’’ in making life more endurable for 
husbands and children. 

[ Little, Brown & Co., Publishers, Boston. 
Price $1 50 | 


directions 


any one of 


The strongest fashion detail in the No- 
vember Delineator is that which draws atten- 
tion to Military Shoulders as the vogue for 
women during the coming winter. The 
present tendency in dress is to produce an 
athletic appearance in women by means of 
military shoulders, the dip at the waist-line, 
and the higher line for the bust than has 
prevailed during the summer. All of this 
is made clear in the November Delineator. 

The spirit of Halloween, with its mis- 
chiefs, its superstitions and its harmless 
amusements, is strong over the November 
number of 7he Delineator. Edith M. Thomas 
makes a striking contribution to the number 
with a four-page story in verse entitled 
‘“‘The Enchanted Ring.’’ This is fittingly 
illustrated with very artistic borders by 
J. Allen St. John. Miss Lina Beard, sister 
of Dan Beard, the cartoonist, under the 


heading of ‘‘Pastimes for Convalescing 
Children,’’ also touches the Halloween 
period. 


There is a thoroughly bright story in the 
November Delineator which will be of in- 
terest to all college girls and boys, as well 
as those who enj»y pure sentiment. It is 
called ‘‘The Romance of a Co-Ed.’’ 


wt 
LITERARY NOTES. 





The Curtis Publishing Company intend to re- 
duce the price of the Saturday Evening Post 
next year to one dollar. 

] 

The Bowen-Merrill Company announce that 
just two weeks after its publication, 40,000 copies 
of “Alice in Old Vincennes,’’ Maurice Thomp- 
son’s story of American life, had been sold. 


Jt 
A second impression of ‘‘The Head of a Hun- 
dred, etc.,"’ by Maud Wilder Goodwin, has been 
called tor. Little, Brown & Company are the 
publishers. 
ws 
The special holiday edition of Kingsley’s de- 
lightful child story. ‘‘The Water Babies,” will 
be issued this fall by Rand, McNally and Co. 
J 
The complete poetical works of John Keats 
will be issued soon by Messrs. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., asa volume of the Cabinet Edition 
of famous poets. The ‘Keats’ follows the 
Burns” and ‘Scott,’ issued in September 
‘They are complete, accurate, aud well edited. 
wt 
In his new preface tothe edition of ‘‘A Ken- 
tucky Cardinal” and ‘Aftermath,’ which will 
be illustrated by Hugh Thompson, and pub- 
lished immediately by the Macmillan Company, 
Mr. Allen has taken the opportunity to speak in 
au interesting way of his methods of work, and 
of the Kentucky country whence all his stories 


have sprung. 
FS 
Diamonds and precious stones remounted 
in our own factory. Designs and estimates 
furnished and satisfaction guaranteed. J. 
Bolland Jewelry Co., Mercantile Club 


THE MISSIONARY IN CHINA. 


The accusation most frequently repeated 
is that the missionaries deliberately ride 
rcugh-shod over the feelings of the Chinese. 
The Bayrische Landes-Zeitung denies this, 
but it admits that the missionaries show 
little judgment in accepting converts. This 
paper is the organ of the Bavarian Centrists, 
and strictly Catholic. The article which 
we condense in the following is not com- 
mented upon editorially, but the fact that it 
is printed in such a publication gives it some 
weight in Germany. It runs in the main as 
follows: 

‘‘No doubt most of the missionaries are en- 
tirely unselfish; but their great fault is that, 
in order to make a convert, they close their 
eyes to many facts, Itis a great disgrace 
for a Chinaman to abandon the religion of 
his forefathers, to turn his back upon Con- 
fucian morals. To cease honoring his an- 
cestors in the accustomed manner is equiva- 
lent to acomplete severance of the bonds 
between him, his family, and his country. 
The natural consequence is that, in villages 
where ‘converts’ are to be found, two 
parties are formed—the Chinese who ac- 
knowledge the authority of their own officials, 
and a minority of ‘converts,’ who are 
under the protection of the missionary. 
This protection is only too often abused, 
and the ‘Christians’ in this way obtain 
victories over the ‘heathens.’ When the 
influence of the missionaries was increased 
enormously under treaty rights, this meant a 
new triumph for the Chinese ‘Christians,’ 
who soon showed such arrogance that riots 
were inevitable. They found many adher- 
ents who regarded the new faith solely asa 
protection for their crimes. for if among the 
missionaries there are many who act in 
good faith, among the ‘converts’ there are 
but few who deserve respect. In all 
Shanghai papers the words ‘no converts’ 
areinvariably added to the ‘help wanted’ 
advertisements. The great mistake of 
the missionaries is that they think them- 
selves bound to protect against the authori- 
ties every 1ascal who calls himself a Chris- 
tian. Equal justice would do much to 
preserve quiet. It may be necessary for 
the missionaries and their adherents to 
show greater tolerance to those’ who do not 
share their belief.’’— 7he Literary Digest. 
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‘‘Blowhard has a big opinion 


‘““How big?’’ ‘‘Well, he’s 
he’s annoyed by 


Pretty big: 
of himself.’’ 
beginning to imagine 


camera fiends.’’—Puck, 
ee 


STATE OF OHIO, CiTY OF TOLEDO, { .. 

Lucas COUNTY. “i 
FRANK J. CHENEY makes oath that heis the 
senior partner of the firm of F J. Cheney & Co., 
doing business in the City of Toledo, County 
and State aforesaid, and that said firm will pay 
the sum of ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS for 
each and every case of Catarrh that cannot be 
cured by the use of HALL’s CATARRH CURE. 

FRANK J. CHENEY. 

Sworn to before me and subscribed in my 
presence, this 6th day of December, A. D. 1886. 


a til 
} sear. A. W. GLEASON, 

— Notary Public, 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally and acts 
directly on the blood and mucous surfaces of the 
system. Send for testimonials, free. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
&a@-Sold by Drugeists, 75c 
Hall's Family Pills are the best. 


The Food-Drink. 


Malt-Nutrine is especially beneficial to thin- 
blooded people. It gives life, purity aud rich- 
ness to the blood—energizes the eutire system, 
There are thousands who are continually weak 
and miserable simply because of their anaemic 
condition, who could become vigorous and 
happy by taking Malt-Nutrine. It soothes the 
néives and strengthens the entire system. Malt- 
Nutrine is prepared by the famous Anheuser- 
Busch Brewing Ass’n, which fact guarantees 
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No. 41. 
No. 5. 


Burlinéton 


Route 





No. 15. F 


WARD ELLIOTT, 


General Manager. 





Sound. 


“Nebraska-Colorado Express,” one night 
to Denver, for Culorado, Utah, Pacific Coast. 
Also for St. Paul and Minneapolis. 


Coast. 


CITY TICKET OFFICE, 
Southwest Corner Broadway and Olive Street. 





TRAINS 


“Burlington-Northern Pacific Express” Q 00 A M 
to Kansas City, St. Joseph, Portland, Puget ~ ° es 4 
Northwest, via Billings, Montana. 


ot Kansas City, St. Joseph, Denver, 
Omaha, Nebraska, Colorado, Pacific 


J. G. DELAPLAINE, 
City Passenger Agent. 


DAILY. 


2.05 P. M 


DAILY. 


9.00 P. M. 


DAILY. 


L. W. WAKELEY, 


General Passenger Agent. 
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B.& O. S.-W. 


“ROYAL BLUE SERVICE.” 


ST. LOUIS, 
CINCINNATI, 


Luxurious Vestibuled Trains, Palatial Ladies’ Coaches. 
Pullman Drawing Room, Sleeping and Observation Cars. 
B. & O. S-W. DINING CARS. Meals Served a la carte at Popular Prices. 


For Rates, Maps, Time-Tables or Sleeping Car Space—Call on any Ticket Agent or address 
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LOUISVILLE, 
COLUMBUS, 


WASHINGTON, 
BALTIMORE, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
NEW YORK. 


PITTSBURG, 


BEST LINE BETWEEN THE 


East and West. 





G. B. WARFEL, 
Asst Gen’! Pass’r Agt., St. Louis, Mo. 





0. P. McCARTY, 
General Pass’r Agt., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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All the late Cloth 
and Paper Bound 
Books can be 
foundat .. 
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DALAL AAAAAAADDA 


EUGENE 
FIELD’S 
POEMSe 
A $7.00 
BOOK 


THE Book of 
the Century, 
Handsomely 


Illu- trated 
by thirty- 
two of the 
World’s 
sreatest 
Artists. 
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Given Free 


to each person interested 
in subscribing to the Eu- 
gene Field Monument 
Souvenir Fund. Subscribe 
any amount desired. Sub- 
scriptions as low as $:.00 
will entitle donor to his 
daintilv artistic volume 

“FIELD FLOWERS” 
(cloth bound, 8xll) as a 
certificate of subscription 
tofund. Book contains a 
selection of Field’s best 
and most representative 
works and is ready for 
delivery. 

But for the noble contri- 


bution of the world’s greatest artists this 
book could not have been manufactured for 
less than $7.00. 

The Fund created is divided equally be- 
tween the family of the late Eugene Field 
and the Fund forthe building of a monu- 
ment to the memory of the beloved poet of 
childhood. Address 


EUGENE FIELD MONUMENT SOUVENIR FUND, 


(Also at Book Stores) 


180 Monroe St., Chicago 


If you wish to send postage, enclose 10c. 
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building, Locust and Seventh streets. 


the purity, excellence aud merit claimed for it. 
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Mention the MrrRoR, as Adv. is inserted as 


our contribution. 








ROEDER’S BOOK STORE, 


807 Norrn Fourtn Sr. 


BEAVER LINE. 





ROYAL MAIL PASSENGER STEAMERS 
Between Montreal and Liverpool and 
All European Points. 
Lowest Rates and Best Service on all classes. 
Regular Weekly Sailings. 
MAX SCHUBACH, General SouthwesternAg:¢ 
110 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 








NEW AND POPULAR BOOKS. 

Dr. North and His Friends, S. Wier Mitchell, 
$1. 0; The Golden Book of Venice, Mrs. Turn- 
bull, $1.20; On the Wings of Occasions, Joel 
Chandler Harris, $1.20; Loveand Mr. Lewisham, 
Wells, $1.20; Tongues of Conscience, Robert 
Hichens, $1.20; The Fi!libusters, Cutcliff Hyne, 
$1.20; The Worldlings, Merrick, $1 20. 

JETT’S BOOK STORE, 806 Olive Street. 
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SIXTH AND WASHINGTON AVENUE 





With the other thousand and one attractions now being offered in our Great Mart of Commerce, we have the pleasure 


of laying before our own good people the Biggest Single Purchase of Ladies’ and Men’s Fine Kid Gloves ever bought by any 


house, either wholesale or retail, in the West. 


We were among the largest buyers, the other day, at the Underwriters’ Sale 


in New York, by Field, Chapman & Co., Auctioneers, of the whole immense Kid Glove Stock of Wertheimer & Co., 
amounting to 3C0,CCO Dollars’ Werth! ! Cur gurchases are all perfect goods—warranted. We discarded all damaged and 
mildewed gloves, and This Week offer only the Cream of $300,000.00 worth of the Finest French Gloves at such prices as 


should dispose of them to consumers in half and one dozen lots. 


any price whatever. 


These goods will not be sold to merchants, peddlers, etc., at 





Colored Dress Goods. 


Our stock is immense—every yard and 
every inch quite new this season. The 
continued warm weather is retarding its dis- 
posal. We therefore must make prices to 
sell it, whether it suits us or not. The 
goods must be sold. The best goods will be 
picked out if you don’t come and buy at 
once. 
25c—for yard-wide Matelasse Plaids, all 

handsome, bright colorings, suitable 
for children’s wear,regular price 39c. 
39c—for All Pure Wool Homespun Suit- 
ings, in gray,brown, blue and Oxford 
mixtures, regular 50c values. 
49c—for 44-inch French Vigoreaux Twills, 
two-color effects, best wearing fabric 
made, all the popular colorings, made 
to sell for 49c. 
59c—for 45-inch Two-Tone French 
Crepon Suitings; specially suitable 
tor skirts, a regular $1 00 fabric. 
75c—for 54-inch Imported Scotch Tweed 
Tailor Suitings, in checks, mixtures 
and stripes; every yard of them 
worth $1 25. 





$100,000 Worth of New 


Black Dress Goods. 


Must be Reduced to $50,000. 


36-inch All-wool French Camel’s Hair 
Cheviot, Nun’s and Storm Serges, 
Se Quality, Wha. ax covcae: secenseecses <onseemnonense>: 39c 
46-inch All-wool Camel’s-Hair Cheviot, 
extra heavy, $1 00 quality, for.............. 59° 
42-inch Mohair Pierola Cloth, heavy 
raised effect, $1.00 quality, at..............79¢ 
50-inch All-wool Cheviot, Whipcord, 
Broadcloth and Venetian Cloth, $1 65 
GONG, CE nace cca caeececenin wonrnnssnne snares $1 25 


Ladies’ and 
Children’s Hosiery. 


Just received 450 dozen Imported Fancy 
Hose. As the season is so far advanced we 
cut the prices so as to get them out ina 
burry. 

Ladies’ Imported Fancy Cotton Hose 
and Black Lace Lisle Thread, high 
spliced heels and toes, 50c ‘goods, 
choice... ...(3 for $1.00) 35c¢ per pair 

Ladies’ ened French Lisle Thread 
Hose, fancy stripe and polka dot, also 
black lace, 75c and 69c goods, 
choice.. = ..50c and 48c 

Ladies’ tsperted piesienrs Lisle Thread 
Hose, high spliced heels and toes, 
French feet, plain and ribbed, fast 


black, 35c goods, choice.........-...-...-.+-++ 25s 
Rees A 











SUIT DEPARTMENT. 


Second Floor. 


New goods at half price from our Suit and Cloak 
Buyer now in the East. The Banner Stock 
of St. Louis. 

Ladies’ Stylish Suit of Venetian Cloth, high scalloped 

collar, revers, double breasted, in gray and brown 

and tan and castor; elsewhere $15 00, is very cheap 
MU acs cbecasiila'stectenccets Giese semeigeen ecetensimelenpied Woidevadaseondusibsnca $10.98 

Ladies’ fine Venetian Cloth Suits, trimmed with little 

steel buttons across front of blouse, velvet neck 

and flaring skirt, nicely stitched collars, brown, 





castor and blue; well worth $18 00, for.................$13 50 
Ladies’ Black Electric Fur Collarette, good fur, four 
marten tails, satin lining, storm collar, for... ........... $2.48 


Ladies’ fine Taffeta Silk Skirts, 2 flounces of point 
d’esprit and applique, new back, very stylish, worth 
Se BO) FOB sc sscsssniencnosess pkesisersaze Heisserentne a ae 
Ladies’ Rainy-Day Skirts, of heavy fabric, in three 
shades, brown, gray and black; other stores call 
them bargains at $5 50; good bargain, for................ $3.75 
Children’s School Jackets of brown and red and blue 
mixed material, large sailor collar, trimmed in braid 
and little mnianeends NG EE ee sccicsrvescceconpns ss 25 


MILLINERY. 


Offerings for this Week. 
Horse Show Specialties. 





Second Floor. 


The flattering response to our Fall and Winter exhibition 
and substantial recognition of the merits of our Trim- 
med Goods Department encourages us to open the 
horse show week with a special sale of Trimmed Hats 
and Bonnets to suit every age and condition, from the 
finest imported models to stylish, low-priced goods 
from our own work rooms. 

Prices lower than ever. Untrimmed Hats, Fancy and 
Ostrich Feathers, Flowers, Ribbons, etc., in endless 
assortments. 











Beautifully trimmed hats, at..............--.-.- wiscegdl sedeonl ey 
Handsomely trimmed hats, at.. ae $3.98 
Superbly trimmed hats at.. ........... $4 98 
Geemeremnle (eine Teale BE nieces: cecccese ce sicnsareasseenaneee- $5 98 
A very swell Hat trimmed in fur and velvet, a new 
thing for this season................-0-.--0-+ $6.98 


The French model we copied this from cost $40.00. 


A new lot of very fine French Violets that rival nature, 
alt 6 FR DI assssrrsatniitionn sinetiane noon Sc, 12, 25, 30c 
Just received a large lot of very fine Scotch Tams, in 
all colors and combinations, for, each, 
50c, 75c, 98c, $1 25 


Canadian Golf Caps, in all colors for, each.....50c, 75c, 98c 
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The Biggest Bargains in 


Gloves 


Ever Offered to the St. Louis Public. 


Wertheimer’s Ladies’ Gloves, assorted 
sizes and colors, Wertheimer’s 
wholesale price $9.00 per dozen; our 
sale price, per pair............... easones te 


Ladies’ 2 and 3 Clasp Real Kid ‘Gloss, 
odd sizes, Wertheimer’s price $10 50 
per dozen; our sale price, per pair......59c 


Wertheimer’s $1350 Zarina brand 
Ladies’ Kid Gloves, in all colors and 
sizes; sale price, per pair... ey 5 


Ladies’ Black Suede Cloeee, ‘all sizes, 
Wertheimer’s price $1200 per 
dozen; our sale price, per pair............. 69c 


Wertheimer’s celebrated ‘‘Monarch’’ 
brand of Kid Gloves, nearly all colors, 
actual selling price of these gloves is 
$2 25 a pair; our sale price....................98¢ 

Wertheimer’s stock of Misses’ Fine 
Kid Gloves, all colors and sizes, 
Wertheimer’s price $1200 per 
dozen; our sale price, per pair............. 69c 

Ladies’ 2-Clasp Pique Kid Gloves, all 
colors, all. sizes, just the glove for 
street wear, Wertheimer’s price per 
dozen, $12. * our sale price, per 
| Re .--- 69¢ 

Wertheimer’ s ‘Cieeted ““Carleton” 
and ‘‘Majestic’’ brands of Ladies’ 
finest quality of Real Kid Gloves, 
actual value $200 per pair; every 
pair perfect, our sale price... oe 

Ladies’ fine quality Real Kid Gloves, 
Wertheimer’s price $15 00 per dozen, 
our sale price, per pair.............---..0-0-+-- 98c 

Wertheimer’s $1200 a dozen Men’s 
Fine Kid Gloves, all colors and sizes, 
our sale price, per pair... a ee 


Wertheimer’s $16 50a scene Men’ s Kid 
Gloves, all sizes and colors, our price 
for these Gloves, per pair.. sso seosabpinow Ges 32 
Wertheimer’s Celebrated Men’s ‘‘As- 
toria’’ Reindeer Glove, the actual 
value is $2 25 a pair; we have just 50 
dozen, andthey won't last long at, a 
WAMU Nac sot sas vapsttradal coerce sensereniogs eambituethe $1.39 


Black and Colored Silks from the 
Great Auction Sale! 
49:—100 pieces Colored Taffetas, all 
AUT. CU TNCs. cscs cs isenas eects ego ercen 49c 
35c—Fancy Silk Taffetas, all silk, sale 
POY Eo Mt 2. SR OO oe 35c 
69c—Fancy Corded Silk, suitable for 





Ladies’ Waists, sale price...................... 69c 
59c—Black Satin Duchesse, 89c 

quality, sale price... ...59¢ 
38c—Black Plisse Taffetas, 75¢ quality, 

sale price.. .. 38¢ 
89c—Black Silk ‘Regence, “all pure ‘silk, 

$1.50 quality, sale price......... 00.0... 89c 
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The 
‘Buffalo 
Route’ 
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Big Four 
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Pan-American 


Exposition 


big Four Route in connection with Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern and NewYork 
Central R. R. offers the finest equipped 

train service at frequent intervals to 


Buffalo from South and West. 
M. E, Ingalls, President. 
Warren J, Lynch, Genl. Pass. Agt, 
W. P. Deppe, A.G. P. A. 
Cincinnati, 
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“Moura 


‘> Route 


MOST DIRECT LINE 
FROM 


ST. LOUIS... 





To 
















TEXAS, 
MEXICO 
aso CALIFORNIA. 


H Elegant Through Service. 
Only one change to Mexico, 


THE TOURISTS’ 
FAVORITE, ~~ 





H. C. TOWNSEND, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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WRITE 


TO-DAY 





FOR RATES, MAPS, TIME-TABLES, ETC., 
IF YOU ARE CONTEMPLATING A TRIP, 
ANY PORTION OF WHICH CAN BE MADE 
OVER THE 


CHICAGO 


CHICAGO * 


AND 


ALTON 





“AMERICA’S MOST POPULAR RAILWAY.” 
For particulars apply to 
D. BOWES, 


Assistant General Pass. Agt., 
ST. _LOUIS, | MO. — 
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A safe and powerful remedy for functional 
troubles, delay, pain, and irregularities, is 


APIOLINE 
(CHAPOTEAUT) 


Successfully prescribed by Specialists for Dis- 
eases of Women. Price $1.00 of all Druggists, 














or by mail. P.O. Box 2081, N. Y. 


MONEY TO LOAN 








On Diamonds and Jewelry. 


CENTRAL LOAN OFFICE, 
S04 N. Pouatw Sraust 





OLD BOOKS AND MAGAZINES, 


A. J. CRAWFORD, 
TENTH AND PINE STREETS, ST. LOUIS, MO 








O take your dog and go gunning down the 
FRISCO LINE. You will find game & 
galore in a bountifully supplied country of sun- 
shine, bracing air, salubrious climate, and rich 
charm of beautiful scenery. 

The rivers along the FRISCO LINE are ‘ 
famous for their finny tribes, and sportsmen fairly 
revel in the high character of the fishing. 

The Passenger Department will be pleased to 
send you a copy gratis of their handsome publi- 
cations, as follows: 


“Feathers and Fins on the Frisco.” 
“The Top of the Ozarks.” 
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Se “Frisco Line Magazine.” 
** “The Missouri and Arkansas Farmer and Fruitman.” 
% aes 
* BRYAN SNYDER, XK 
x General Passenger Agent, ST. LOUIS, MO. so 
POROOIOIOIOIOIIOOIIIOOISK 
A HIGH-CLASS OYSTER HOUSE AND RESTAURANT, 
FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 
IS MILFORD’S TWO HUNDRED AND SEVEN 
, AND TWO HUNDRED 
AND NINE NORTH SIXTH STREET NEAR OLIVE.“ 
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t “No trouble to answer questions.” | 
Write for New Book on TEXAS—free. 
ML. S. THORNE, E. P. TURNER. 
+ Vice-President and General Passenger 
+ General Manager. and Ticket Agent. 
v4 DALLAS. TEXAS. ( 
ee =! 









